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To-day  a century's  honor?  crown 
The  land  for  wlii'Ti  our  prayers  are  given, 
And  etc  Less  honors  pouring  down 
Shall  bless  it  in  the  sight  of  heaven  ; 

So  millions  yet  unborn  shall  rise 
To  hail  the  hour  which  now  v.e  hail, 

Its  glory  sparkling  In  their  eyes 
When  we  have  passed  beyond  the  vale. 
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To-day  a century’s  honors  crown 
The  land  for  which  our  prayers  arc  (riven, 
And  endless  honors  pouring  down 
shall  Mess  it  iu  the  sight  of  heaven  ; 

So  millions  jet  unborn  shall  rise 
To  hail  the  hour  which  now  we  hail, 

Its  glory  sparkling  iu  their  eyes 
When  we  have  passed  beyond  the  vale. 


UU  NT  IN  GY  ON  : 

LONG  lSLANiddl  I'll  .’NT, 

1870. 


CENTENNIAL  PROCLAMATIONS 


I. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a proclamation  made  by 
President  Grant,  May  25,  187C  : 

Whereas.  A joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  was  duly  approved  on -the  13th  day  of 
March  last,  which  resolution  is  as  follows  : Be  it  - 

Renolred,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  it  be  and  is  hereby 
recommended  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol'  Representatives  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States  that  they  assemble  in  their  several  counties 
or  towns  on  the  approaching  Centennial  anniversary  of  our  National 
Independence  and  that  they  cause  to  have  delivered  on  such  day  an 
historical  sketch  of  such  county  or  towu  from  its  formation,  and  that 
a copy  of  said  sketch  be  filed  in  print  or  manuscript  ill  the  Clerk’s 
office  of  said  county,  and  an  additional  copy  in  print  or  manuscript,  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  to  the  intent  that  a 
complete  record  may  be  thus  obtained  of  the  progress  of  our  institu- 
tions during  the  tirst  centennial  of  our  existence;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  deemed  proper  that  such  recommendation  be  brought 
to  the  notice  and  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  now, 
therefore,  I Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  here- 
by declare  and  make  known  the  same,  in  the  hope  that  the  object  of 
such  resolution  may  meet  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  proper  steps  may  be  taken  to  carry  the  same  into 
elFuet. 

II. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a proclamation  made  by 
President  Grant,  June  2(5,  1870  : 

The  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  declared  theii  right  to  a separate  and  equal  station 


. 


. 


. 
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among  the- power.-  of  the  earth  seems  to  demand  an  exceptional  observ- 
ance. The  founders  of  the  Government,  at  its  feebleness,  invoked  the 
blessings  and  the  protection  of  a divine  Providence,  and  the  thirteen 
colonies  and  three  millions  of  people  have  expanded  into  a nation  of 
strength  anl  numbers  commanding  the  position  w hich  then  was  assert- 
ed and  for  which  fervent  prayers  were  then  offered  It  seems  fitting 
that  on  the  occurrence  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  our  existence 
as  a nation  a grateful  acknowledgement  be  made  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  protection  and  bounties  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  our  beloved 
country.  1 therefore  invite  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  on 
the  approaching  Fourth  day  of  July,  in  addition  to  the  usual  observances 
with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  greet  the  return  of  the  day,  further 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  iu  their  respective  localities  and 
religious  associations  may  be  the  most  convenient,  to  mark  its  recur- 
rence by  some  public  religious  and  devout  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  ble.  sings  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  us  ns  a nation 
during  the  century  of  our  existence,  and  humbly  to  invoke  a continu- 
ance of  His  favor  and  of  His  protection. 

In  witness  whereof  1 have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  •Washington  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand. Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy-six, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
One  Hundredth. 

By  the  President,  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State. 


THE  DAY. 

The  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  American  Independ- 
ence was  celebrated  in  the  Town  of  Huntington  with  un 
usual  enthusiasm  and  display.  A large  procession  was 
formed  under  direction  of  Grand  Marshal  Major  Thomas 
Young  and  his  aides,  all  mounted,  viz.: 

Supervisor,  STEPHEN  C.  ROGER.-', 

Sheriff  EGBERT  G.  LEWIS. 

Constable,  PETER  M.  TEA  I NEK, 

FRANK  M.  CROSS  MAN, 

G EOEG  E C.  WOOD, 

ANSEL  B.  G.1LDKKSLLEY E, 
li ENKV  SCUD  1)ER, 

GEORGE  W.  CONKLIN, 

AUGUSTUS  II.  SCI  ODER, 

JOHN  McKAV. 


The  following  was  the  order  of  procession  : 

Brass  Band. 

Speakers. 

Town  officers  and  invited  guests. 

Various  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Government. 

The  old  cannon,  preceded  by  the  American  Flag  and  followed  by  the 
soldiers  of  177(5  and  1 >5  7 0 . 


Banner  of  Washington  and  motto 
The  Old  Bel!  of  1 770. 

Angel  of  Peace,  guarding  the  Liberty  Bell. — Miss  Alice  Velsor. 
Banner  of  the  United  states  (coat  of  arms). 
Representation  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  the  thirteen  original 
States,  personated  by  the  following  young  ladies,  viz.: 

Godd-sx  of  Liberty,  Miss  MARY  A.  HEXDRICKSOX  ; 
Thirteen  Staten : 


Repre 


X el  lie  Conklin, 

Mary  Prime. 

Lizzie.  Brush, 
Florence  Howard, 
Addie  McKay, 

Susie  Jones, 

Flora 

Banner  of  New  Yor 
'Ciitatiou 


Emma  Ritter, 

Cora  Brock, 

Olive  Secord, 

Com  Howard, 

Lillie  Jarvis, 

Lillie  Rancher, 

Rogers. 

State  (coat  of  arms), 
of  Justice  and  Liberty  : Jn*Un:\  Miss  Sarah  Ritchie; 
Libirty , Miss  Laura  Velsor. 


Education — hi-adcd  bv  a banner  and  wag-.m  with  emblematic  represen- 
tations— followed  by  members  of  Professions.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  Trustees  of  the  various  sebca  l districts  of 
the  Town,  Principals,  Teachers  and  Children 
of  Schools,  with  their  school  banners. 

Fire  Companies  of  the  Town. 

The  I*ress,  represented  by  a printing  case,  on  a wagon,  an  emblematic 
banner  and  tiles  of  newspapers. 

Agriculture,  with  banner  and  wagon  representing  Ceres  and  Pomona, 
enthroned  upon  product'  of  the  soil,  followed  by 
agricultural  machinery,  wagons,  etc. 

Commerce,  headed  by  a banner  repre- enling  Xcptune  with  his  trident, 
followed  by  a long-boat  on  a wagon,  containing  capstan  and 
oars,  prop  *rly  decorated  with  bunting  ami  manned 
by  sailors.  Following  this,  carriages  with 
representati\ e captains  of  our  ports. 

Trade,  manufactures  and  artizaos,  each  bearing  emblematic  banners 
and  followed  by  wagons  and  carriages  with  rep- 
resentative' of  the  various  branches. 

Baa-  Ball  Club. 


Cilizens. 

The  route  of  the  procession  was  from  Piime  Avenue 
through  Xhiiii  street  to  Prospect  street-,  through  Prospect 
to  High  street  : through  High  street  to  New  York  sveune  : 


H 

through  Now  York  avenue  to  Main  street  ; through  Main 
street  to  Gariy’s  Grove,  at  the  brow  of  Cold  Spring  Hill, 
where  the  exercises  of  the  day  took  place,  upon  a large  plat- 
form. and  in  the  seated  grove,  in  the  presence  of  two  thous- 
and five  hundred  assembled  people.  The  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants  were  gaily  decorated  with  liags  and  the  Town  of 
Huntington  put  on  its  holiday  attire.  National  salutes  were 
fired  from  sunset  on  the  Third  to  midnight  on  the  Fourth, 
at  intervals  (one  hundred  guns  in  all)  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Dodge,  Conklin  and  Lindsay,  and  the  bells  of  the 
town  welcomed  the  day  at  early  dawn. 

The  following  committees  had  charge  of  the  details  of 
the  Centennial  Celebration  : 

COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS: 

Kev.  Wm.  W.  Knox,  Ckairin'tn,  ('hades  E.  Shepard, 

Henry  T.  Funnel!,  NHmuj  S.mimis, 

Amos  P.  Conklin,  John  .McKay, 

Thomas  Aitkin. 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE: 

l)r.  Win,  D.  Woodeml,  ('hainnnn . George  M.  Pile-Unu.  Tnasimr. 
Isaac  Kogcrs.  Frank  M.  < ' r< :a *) . J.  Amherst  Woodhull, 

W.  Wil toil  'Wood,  Arthur  T.  Hurd.  Thomas  Aitkiu, 

Rii am  V.  backs. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE: 

Moreland  Conklin,  C/inirnnni. 


Edward  Carll, 

Henry  Lockwood. 
\nsol  15.  Gilder  dreve. 
Geonc1  M . '1  ih*  ton, 

S.  Lee  .Tarviy 
Joseph  Lewis. 

Clias.  V.  Sen. Id. -r, 
John  Carll. 

Lenr,i"l  Carll. 

Silas  Jam's, 

G • >rge  Van  Ausdall, 
Warr»*n  15.  S.rnmi', 


Isaac  Wails  Roe, 
David  G.  Ve!s..r, 
Daniel  L 1 5 • 1 i < . 
Suplieu  Gardiner. 
Joseph  Irwin, 

Je-  e Ca.rll. 

John  N . 1 ! dduiis, 
William  God 
Timoiliv  O ikl  -y. 
William  15ni  h. 
Walt  ! I * ! * . 

Sa  iiue!  .1 . briidi. 


Garret  F.  Eaton, 
Nathaniel  G.  brush. 
Albert  Hopper, 
Henry  C.  Sliadbolt, 
M.  E*  Bin  ling. 
Egbert  G.  Lewis, 
Carll  S.  bn n*. 

Egbert  Carll. 

John  C.  baylis, 
tieorgo  W.  brown, 

P i -l’ Titus, 

<>.  Sm'.h  Saunnis. 


PEACE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  DAY  : 

lh:i;::::rG.  /•/;/'  <■/  > 

Sji  t'i  * ’ If  > ; - rijj's  : 

Stephen  l!l'»\oni.  A lhert  Wallers,  Daniel  Pearsall, 

Joseph  Vanderbilt.  William  Day.  Coles  Hendrickson, 

Heiirv  (’.  Sliadbolt,  William  li.  Conklin. 

Pel  r M.  Trainer  Jacob  Del.ong. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC: 

llev.  J.  J.  Crowley,  Chainnun, 

Thomas  Aitkin,  Moreland  Conklin. 

The  programme  of  exercises  at  Gariy’s  Grove  was  as 
follows  : 


1 

2 

5 


<» 


o 

10 
1 1 
1 2 

13 

14 
1 3 


Music  by  the  Baud H ail  Columbia. 

Opening  Prayer Rev.  Moses  L.  Scuddf.r.  LL.  1). 


l*ea  liny;  Declaration  of  Independence Douolas  Coxa  rax. 


Saint! 

Mu- 1(3  by  Hit*  Hand 
IntroductaiT  lb nun 
Centennial  Hymn . . 

Addres  •, 

Music  l»y  the  Hand. 
Historical  Address. 

America 

Doxoloyy 

Music  by  the  Baud. 

Benediction 

National  Salute  of  : 


Red,  WTin e a. no  Blue. 

by  the  Chairman S.  \V\  Gaines. 

Sixcrxo  by  Schools. 

Hon.  If-.  J.  Scuddf.r, 

Yankee  Doodle. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Platt. 

Singing  by  Schools. 

By  the  Audience. 

March. 

Rev.  M.  C.  B.  Oakley. 

Guns 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  a vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  speakers  of  the  day,  mcl  on  motion  of  J.  Ain 
licrst  Woodlndl,  seconde  d By  Jarvis  11.  Rolph.  it  was  unnni 
inously  voted  that  IT»  n.  Henry  C.  Platt  he  requested  to 
furnish  a copy  of  his  Historical  Address  for  publication,  in 
pamplilet  form,  and  that  one  copy  thereof,  in  print..  I>e  tiled 
in  the  office  of  the  Cloik  of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and  an 
additional  copy  he  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  at  Washington,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  Congress  of  March  13.  1-S7G,  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  May  l2o.  1S7G. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a grand  display  of  fireworks 
mu .1  music  at  the  Grove. 
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OEATION. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentleman  : — 

The  Senate  and  Representatives  of  the  Nation,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  have  recommended  the  universal  and 
special  observance  of  this  Day. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  proclaimed  the 
suggestion  throughout  the  land,  that  as  a part  of  the  prop 
er  exercises  of  this  Centennial  occasion,  the  People  cause 
to  have  delivered  an  historical  sketch  of  their  County  or 
Town. 

To-day,  the  Nation,  State,  County  and  Town  are  looking 
away  from  the  glowing  hills  of  the  future,  and  gazing  back 
to  the  "twilight  and  dim  valleys  of  the  past.”  through  which 
their  Fathers  journeyed.  With  reverence  and  emotion, 
they  this  day  re  touch  the  pictures  on  Memory’s  wall,  brush 
away  the  dust  of  oblivion,  and  rescue,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
relics  of  the  past  from  the  invisible  lingers  of  decay. 

"We  have  already  heard  from  our  fellow  Townsman,  Hon. 
Henry  J.  Scudder,  in  his  eloquent  Address,  of  the  Nation’s 
struggles,  the  Nation’s  trials,  and  the  N ition’s  final  victo- 
ry, in  the  days  of  the  R evolution  : I now  respectfully  in- 
vite your  attention  and  your  thoughts  to  a more  limited 
sphere  of  action,  nearer  home,  and  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  ancient  and  venerable  Town  of  Huntington.  Our 
ears  have  listened  to  the  Grand  Music  of  the  Storm-Cloud 
of  War.  and  the  Huriicane  of  Rebellion,  that  swept  over 
the  land  as  a mighty  and  resistless  o<v:tn  : let  us  heed  also, 
the  lighter  hrec/cs  that  rustle  among  the  flowers,  or  play 
over  the  babbling  streamlet  licit  sparkles  in  the  Sun.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  recorded  history  of  Huntington,  during  its  early 
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settlement,  and  especially  during  the-  Revolutionary  War, 
is  fragmentary,  scattered,  disconnected,  brief  and  incom- 
plete. 

Tlie  explorer  can  readily  trace  the  course  of  rivers  from 
where  they  flow  into  the  sea,  but  when  he  enters  and  de- 
lineates their  numerous  branches,  and  seeks  to  find  the 
fountains  whence  all  the  waters  issue,  he  finds  himself  be- 
wildered, and  wanders  in  the  wilderness  a*t  hazard.  So  he, 
who  leaves  the  beaten  track,  and  branches  off  into  narrow- 
er paths,  to  learn  the  history  of  particular  times  and  places, 
men  and  manners,  opinions  and  practices,  finds  his  task 
most  difficult  and  his  labor  often  in  vain.  Like  stars  at 
daybreak,  which  have  beamed  br  ightly  through  the  long 
night,  the  men  of  old  have  faded  away,  and  the  relics,  tra- 
ditions and  memories,  connected  with  their  trials,  their 
troubles  and  their  triumphs,  will  soon  be  covered  up  forever. 

We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too  ; tlie  deep  foundations  that  we  lay. 

Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a trace  remains  : 

We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock  ; 

A distant  age  asks  where  tlie  fabric  stood. 

[Applause.] 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  our  Fathers  lived  and  died  in  this  lovely  Val- 
ley, and  he  who  would  faithfully  sketch  the  local  history  of 
the  Town  of  Huntington,  in  this  day  of  retrospect  and  re- 
joicing, cannot  well  avoid  brief  mention  of  its  birth  as  a 
community  ; of  its  ways,  manners  and  customs,  long  before 
its  population  were  called  upon  to  endure  their  hardships, 
tribulations  and  losses,  in  the  National  Contest  of  177G. 

The  first  settlers  of  Huntington  were  a body  of  men, 
equally  distinguished  for  the  soundness  of  their  morals  and 
the  purity  of  their  lives.  They  were  characterized  by  pc 
culiar  sternness  of  principle,  and  singular  exactness  in  the 
disc; large  of  every  duty.  They  it  ga idled  every  species  of 
vice  with  a kind  ot  instinctive  abhor  o nce.  Thodigaii*  v and 
licentiousness  they  branded  with  infamy,  and  often  punish- 
ed with  severity. 

» spirit  lent  animated  the  F.  it  hers  of  the-  Town,  in  flu* 
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early  stages  of  their  settlement,  may  be  seen  in  the  record 
of  their  proceedings  before  Magistrates,  in  their  local  laws 
and  regulations  ; and  if  a misguided  zeal,  or  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  social  state, 
occasionally  betrayed  them  into  acts  of  personal  oppression, 
the  efficacy  of  sound  piineiples  soon  corrected  their  errors 
and  gave  birth  to  milder  and  nobler  sentiments.  In  those 
early  days,  the  Magistrate  and  the  Minister,  both  servants 
of  the  Town,  displayed  equal  zeal  in  the  defence  of  public 
order  and  good  morals.  There  was  not  exactly  a union  of 
“Church  and  State,”  but  a union  of  sentiment  anc.  effort — a 
union  of  all  good  citizens,  having  for  its  object,  the  promo- 
tion of  that  purity,  which  exalts  a community,  and  a suppres- 
sion of  those  evils,  which  are  the  reproach  and  ruin  of  any 
people.  We  do  well  to  venerate  the  memory  of  those  men, 
whose  incorruptible  integrity,  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and 
sacred  regard  for  good  morals  and  pure  government,  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  Town  on  a firm  and  lasting  base. — 
They  adorned  and  blessed  their  day  and  generation. 

In  paths  of  glory,  wealth  and  farne 
They  had  not  cared  to  roam  ; 

Their  glory  was — an  honest  name, 

Their  fortune  was— their  home. 

[Applause.] 

The  Town  of  Huntington  was  first  settled  in  1653 — 223 
years  ago.  The  settlers  were  Englishmen.  The  Pioneers, 
who  formed  the  settlement,  consisted  originally  of  Eleven 
families,  who  found  their  way  across  the  Sound  from  Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts,  coming  through  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley. They  were  soon  joined  by  others  of  the  New  Haven 
Colony. 

Three  of  the  settlers  made  a purchase  of  land,  comprising 
six  square  miles,  of  the  Indians,  for  some  trilling  trinkets, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  laud  was  then  claimed 
and  owned  by  the  51 'atinuecoek  iribe  of  Indians,  who  occu- 
pied the  valley  m ar  the  Harbor  and  were  the  Indian  Pro- 
prietors i f Huntington.  They  were  few  in  number  and  weak 
in  spirit,  having  been  greatly  reduced  by  a war  with  the 
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Pequods  of  Connecticut,  and  by  a pestilence  tliat  had  swept 
over  the  Island,  before  the  advent  of  the  English. 

When  the  first  settlers  landed  their  families  and  house- 
hold goods  on  the  shores  of  our  Bay  in  1653,  there  were 
only  thirty  families  of  Indians,  whose  huts  and  wigwams 
were  scattered  about  the  head  of  the  Harbor. 

They  sold  their  land  cheap.  Their  money  was  “wam- 
pum,” made  from  fragments  of  sea  shells,  with  which  the 
shores  abounded.  The  white  people  soon  learned  how  to 
manufacture  “wampum.”  This  was  “hard  money,”  but  it 
became  . unensely  “inflated.”  The  result  was,  that  the 
Indians  soon  had  all  the  wampum,  and  the  white  people  all 
the  land. 

It  was  a custom  of  the  Indians  to  require  a number  of 
“muxes,”  in  payment  for  their  land.  These  consisted  of 
small  brad- awls  that  were  very  useful  in  the  manufacture  of 
“wampum  a species  of  tool  for  the  Indian  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Besides  wampum,  the  Indians  manufactured  earthen  ware, 
moccasins,  baskets,  stone  axes  and  arrow  heads.  They 
made  canoes  of  such  size  and  strength  as  to  undertake  and 
accomplish  voyages  in  them  to  Connecticut,  and  even  as 
far  as  Boston. 

In  the  “Remonstrance  of  the  Deputies  from  New  Neth- 
erlands dated  July  28th,  1649,  it  is  stated  that  the  Indians 
were  well  limbed,  slender  around  the  waist,  broad  shoul- 
dered, all  having  black  hair  and  brown  eyes  ; they  were 
very  nimble  and  swift  of  pace,  well  adapted  to  travel  on 
foot,  and  to  carry  heavy  burdens  ; dirty  and  slovenly  .in  their 
habits,  and  as  tawny  as  Gipsies.  Their  clothing  consisted 
of  a piece  of  deer  skin,  leather  or  elk-hide  around  the  body. 
Their  shoes  or  moccasins  were  made  from  deer  skins  or 
corn  husks  ; they 'twined  both' 'white  and  black  wampum 
around  their  ! leads,  mrk  and  waist;  and  in  their  cars,  and 
thus,  says  the  quaint  ch  roniele.  ''in  th.-ir  way  are  mighty 
line.  ’ They  frequently  smeared  their  skin  and  hair  with 
grease.  The  women  planted  com,  cut  and  hauled  firewood, 
an  l also  performed  domestic  duties.  The  men  wore  gone- 
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rally  lazy.  A lady  friend  suggests  that-  the  last  mentioned 
fact  is  true  of  other  races  than  the  Indians,  [Laughter.] 

Their  dwellings  were  constructed  of  hickory  poles,  set 
in  the  ground,  and  bent  bow  fashion,  like  arches,  and  then 
covered  with  bark,  which  they  peeled  in  quantities  for  that 
purpose.  Their  food  was  poor  and  gross  ; they  ate  the 
flesh  of  all  sorts  of  game  that  the  country  supplied,  and  did 
not  take  the  trouble  of  cleaning  or  dressing  the  game  be- 
fore they  cooked  it.  They  made  their  bread  of  maize,  which 
was  of  a very  indifferent  quality.  It  would  be  deemed  an 
amazing  <Jish  for  the  delicate  palates  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Prime,  in  his  history  of  Long  Island, 
states  that  the  Long  Island  Indians  had  small  idols  or  im- 
ages, which  they  supposed  were  acquainted  with  the  will 
of  the  Gods,  and  made  it  known  to  the  Paw-waws  or  Priests. 
They  had  a God  for  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  Earth  : 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  others' of  the  elements  of 
nature  and  the  productions  of  the  Earth. 

Hubbard  in  his  '■“General  History  of  New  England” 
claims  that  the  Long  Island  Indians  were  fierce  and  barba- 
rous. Silas  Wood’s  History  of  Long  Island  states  that 
they  were  less  troublesome  to  the  whites  than  these  north 
of  the  Sound,  and  that,  although  they  sometimes  commit- 
ted depredations  on  the  property  of  the  settlers,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  ever  formed  any  general  combination 
against  them,  or  materially  interrupted  the  progress  of  their 
improvements. 

The  first  settlers  of  Huntington  however,  erected  a Port 
for  their  safety  and  protection,  and  it  is  probable  they  ex 
perienced  considerable  annoyance  fo>m  the  uncivilized  na- 
tives. The  Port  was  destroyed  in  lfJSO,  and  the  material 
was  don  tied  to  the  Town  Mini  dor  f >r  his  firewood. 

It  is  stated  b\  Oh  odes  lb  Moore-,  Hop.  in  a very  interest- 
ing paper  on  “Engli.h  and  Put  ai  lut  ennari  iages,”  that  Gov. 
Stowes  nit  mads  friends  with  the  bn  li  m a and  Indian  Chiefs 
oil  Long  Island  for  the  sake  of  trade  with  them,  and  in  do- 
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mg  so,  armed  some  of  them  with  guns,  powder  and  ball, 
sent  from  Holland,  and  permitted  arms  to  be  sold  them, 
which  was  quickly  discovered  on  Long  Island  by  seeing  the 
Dutch  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  observing 
their  conduct.  This  rendered  all  the  English  agricultural 
settlers  unsafe,  They  dared  not  stay,  except  under  arms, 
and  they  even  carried  their  arms  to  church.  At  Southohl, 
the  guns  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  were  seized  and 
taken,  and  the  town  paid  a reward  for  each  gun  taken  from 
an  Indian.  The  Indians,  it  is  said,  abused  the  men  in  the 
field,  and  the  women  and.  children,  and  killed  the  oxen  and 
cows  of  the  farmers,  either  to  get  their  meat  or  to  make 
powder  horns.  Indians  were  as  ready  to  kill  a cow  as  a 
deer.  They  could  not  appreciate  the  difference.  But  with 
the  white  settlers  a cow  was  very  valuable  at  that  day.  It 
is  stated  in  an  inventory  of  ancient  date,  that  a dwelling- 
house  and  fifteen  acres  of  cleared  lafid  were  together  valued 
at  £8  10s,  and  two  cows  were  valued  in  the  same  inventory, 
at  £9  10s.  The  only  record,  existing  in  this  town,  of  any 
trouble  from  the  Indians,  states  that  four  Indians  came 
into  the  dwelling  house  of  John  Bobison  at  Nequaquatuck 
(Cold  Spring)  in  the  night  time,  in  October,  1681,  and  for- 
cibly stole  two  guns,  tobacco,  venison,  and  some  rum  out 
of  a barrel,  (which  was,  it  seems,  kept  as  a precious  article 
in  the  bed-room),  and  threatened  to  kill  his  wife,  Jane  Bob- 
ison, and  a young  child.  They  escaped  from  the  savages 
by  running  out  of  the  back  door  through  the  woods  to  Hun- 
tington. after  making  a gallant  but  unsuccessful  effort  to 
sava  that  barrel  of  rum,  by  rolling  it  in  the  bushes. — 
[Laughter.] 

The  white  settlors  were  sometimes  annoyed  by  the  Indi- 
ans, while  hunting  for  game.  West  Hills  was  a resort  for 
the  hunters,  and  they  erected  a stone  fort  there  for  pro- 
to* I ion  from  the  Indians,  which  they  occupied  in  the  night 
time  while  out  on  the  chase.  It  was  located  where  .11]'. 
Lemuel  Cull’s  orchard  now  is,  and  a stream  of  water  ran 
close  by  it.  It  was  a solid  stone  fort  without  any  doors. 
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and  was  accessible  only  by  a ladder,  which  its  occupants 
placed  inside,  in  the  centre,  the  ends  thereof  reaching  above 
the  height  of  the  fort.  In  the  morning,  after  a nights  rest 
within  the  safe  walls  of  this  structure,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  hunters  to  find  the  projecting  end  of  their 
ladder  stuck  full  of  arrows,  shot  into  it  by  the  Indians,  du- 
ring the  night.  As  a general  rule  the  Indians  were  justly 
dealt  with  by  the  early  settlers  of  Huntington,  and  in  case 
of  wrong  or  injury,  had  the  right  and  privilege,  under  the 
“ Duke’s  Laws,”  of  appealing  to  the  Town  court  for  redress, 
free  of  charge.  “ All  injuries  done  to  the  Indians  of  what 
nature  soever  shall  upon  their  complaint  and  proof  in  any 
court,  have  speedie  redress  gratis , against  any  Christian, 
in  as  full  and  ample  manner  (with  reasonable  allowance  for 
damage)  as  if  the  case  had  been  betwixt  Christian  and 
Christian.”  Such  was  a provision  of  the  “Duke’s  Laws.” 

The  original  settlement  of  the  Town  was  located  on  the 
shores  of  the  Harbor,  and  an  the  valley  that  now  comprises 
the  eastern  part  of  the  village.  That  was  the  original  vil- 
lage of  Huntington,  and  continued  to  be  its  chief  business 
portion  for  over  100  years  thereafter. 

The  head  of  the  Harbor  extended  up  much  farther  to  the 
south,  than  at  the  present  time.  Two  centuries  ago,  the 
water  turned  a mill-wheel,  through  a dam  located  as  far 
south  of  the  present  3 [ill  Pond,  as  the  bridge  near  Stephen 
Iv.  Gould’s  residence.  The  land  to  the  north  of  the  pres- 
ent village,  and  between  it  and  the  Harbor,  has  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  elements,  and  the  washing  of  rains  and  floods 
upon  the  surrounding  hill-sides,  been  tilled  in,  during  two 
centuries,  changing  the  outline  of  the  Harbor,  and  forming 
dry  soil,  as  the  waters  have  receded. 

The  country  abounded  with  wild  fowl,  wild  turkeys,  foxes, 
rabbits,  wolves,  wild  cats,  swans  and  pelicans,  partridge, 
quail,  plover  and  woodcock,  and  otlwr  small  game;  deer 
were  also  abundant ; and  the  Harbor  and  Bay  furnished 
quantities  of  fish  of  various  kinds.  Oysters  and  clams  ex- 
isted ami  grow  naturally  along  the  shores  and  in  the  Bay 
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and  Harbor,  and  the  first  settlers  obtained  their  principal 
sustenance  by  hunting  the  game  and  catching  the  fish. 

The  earliest  history  of  Long  Island  ever  written,  by  Dan- 
iel Denton,  of  Hempstead,  in  1670,  states,  “for  wild  beasts 
there  is  Deer,  Wolves,  Bear, ’Foxes,  Itaccoon^,  Otters,  Mus- 
quashes and  Skunks,  Wild  fowl  there  is  a great  store  of,  as 
Turkeys,  Heath-hens,  Quails,  Partridges,  Pigeons,  Cranes, 
Geese  of  several  sorts,  Brants,  Widgeons,  Teal  and  divers 
others.  Upon  the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  in  the  Win- 
ter, lie  store  of  Whales  and  Grampusses,  '*  * * also  an 

innumerable  multitude  of  Seals.” 

The  name  of  Hunting  Town  or  Huntington  was  in  all 
probability  given  to  the  settlement,  by  its  early  founders, 
by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  game  of  all  kinds  in  and 
about  their  purchase.  It  is  thought  however  by  some,  that 
it  was  named  from  Huntingdon,  England,  the  birth-place 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  very  popular  with  the  Puritans 
of  the  New  World.  There  is  nothing  in  our  records  to 
show  the  authentic  origin  of  the  name  given  to  the  settle- 
ment, but  I am  inclined  to  think  the  former  is  the  correct 
origin. 

It  is  a mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  this  country  was 
a “ howling  wilderness  ” in  1653,  covered  with  dense  forests. 
On  the  contrary,  although  there  was  some  timber,  the 
woods  were  so  thin  and  sparse,  that  they  furnished  good 
grazing  ground  for  stock.  The  pine  plains  to  the  south 
were  not  then  covered  with  “scrub-oaks.”  The  woods  had 
been  kept  clear  by  the  Indians,  prior  to  the  settlement,  by 
their  custom  of  burning  them  over  every  year.  The  set- 
tlers therefore  found  considerable  open  or  cleared  land  on 
their  arrival,  and  they  enclosed  large  tracts  by  fences  for 
planting,  and  afterwards  fenced  the  town  plot  for  common 
p is tu rage  of  their  stuck,  and  to  guard  them  from  depreda- 
tions of  wild  be  is  is  and  Indians,  and  particularly  from  the 
largo  number  of  ravenous  dogs  with  whkh  Huntington  even 
at  that  early  day  was  cursed.  The  Indians  caught  young 
wolves,  tamed  and  used  them  as  dogs,  and  from  their  thud- 
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ness  for  destroying  stock,  they  became  a source  of  great  an- 
noyance to  the  early  settlers. 

The  families  who  founded  Huntington  made  a social  con- 
tract with  each  other  to  be  ruled  by  such  regulations  and 
laws  as  a majority  of  them  should  decree  ; to  maintain  the 
authority  of  their  chosen  magistrates,  and  officers,  in  exe- 
cuting the  laws  of  their  little  community.  The  records 
show  that  some  of  them  were  well  educated,  for  the  times, 
and  had  a correct  understanding  of  the  common  law  of 
England. 

They  were  chiefly  Independents,  who  had  left  England 
during  the  stormy  and  bloody  reign  of  Charles  I.,  being 
unable  conscientiously  to  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England  ; too  manly  to  submit  to  the  tyranny 
and  persecutions  of  the  High  Commissioned  Court,  and  the 
Star  Chamber  of  that  miserable  monarch  who  afterwards 
lost  his  head. 

They  early  secured  the  services  of  a minister,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Leverich,  who  settled  here  about  1658,  and  remained 
until  1669,  when  he  removed  to  Newtown.  Huntington 
gave  her  first  minister  to  Newtown  in  1669,  and  Newtown 
handsomely  returned  the  compliment  two  centuries  later, 
in  sending  to  Huntington  one  of  her  talented  young  sons, 
Rev.  Wm.  W.  Knox,  to  dwell  and  labor  among  our  people. 
[Applause.] 

The  early  houses  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Town  were  gene- 
rally of  good  size,  but  were  seldom  thoroughly  finished,  and 
the  upper  rooms,  of  course,  were  cold  and  comfortless. 
The  houses  were  generally  square  or  oblong,  heavy  build- 
ings, with  stone  chimneys  that  occupied  a large  space  in 
the  centre.  The  posts  and  rafters  were  of  great  size  and 
solidity,  and  in  the  rooms,  heavy  beams  stood  out  from  the 
ceiling  overhead,  and  projected  like  a low  narrow  bench 
around  the  sides.  The  floors!  were  made  of  stout  plank, 
with  a trap  door  Fading  to  the  cellar.  A line  of  shelves  in 
the  kitchen,  called  the  dresser,  performing  the  office  of  side- 
table  and  closet,  often  displayed  a superb  row  of  burnished 
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pewter.  The  best  apartment  was  used  as  a sleeping  room  ; 
and  even  the  kitchen  was  generally  furnished  with  a bed. 
The  ceilings  were  low,  and  the  fire-place,  running  deep  into 
the  chimney,  gaped  like  an  open  cavern.  But  when  the 
heaped  up  logs  presented  a .front  of  glowing  coals,  and 
rushing  flame,  such  a fountain  of  warmth  cheered  the  heart, 
in  winter,  and  promoted  social  festivity.  The  fire  -places 
were  often  eight  feet  wide  and  two  or  three  feet  deep.  The 
kitchen  was  the  principal  sitting-room  for  the  family. — 
Blocks  in  the  chimney  corner  were  used  for  children's  seats  ; 
a tin  candlestick,  with  a long  back,  was  suspended  on  a nail 
over  the  mantel,  and  the  rude  walls  were  adorned  with 
crooknecks,  strips  of  bacon  and  venison,  immense  lobster 
claws,  raccoon  and  fox  skins,  and  other  trophies  of  the  chase. 

The  friends,  relatives  and  acquaintances  of  the  first  set- 
tlers followed  after  them,  and  the  settlement  rapidly  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  population.  In  16G3  the  total  esti- 
mated valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Huntington,  was 
£409  7s.  Gd.  In  16G6,  there  were  57  freeholders  and  heads 
of  families  in  the  Town,  which  in  1684,  was  increased  to  84 
on  the  list  of  taxpayers.* 

Being  at  first  far  removed  from  Royal  power,  they  estab- 

*The  following  named  persons  were  inhabitants  and  landowners  of 


the  Town  in  1GGG  : 
Content  Titus, 

Edward  Trod  well, 

Joseph  Bavly, 

Samuel  Wood,  >" 

Richard  Williams, 

- Jonas  Rogers, 

Richard  Brush,  -• 

Nathaniel  Foster, 

William  Smith, 

Th  o l n a s S k i d m o re , 

John  Colliding, 

Mark  Meggs, 

George  Baldwin, 

Isaac  Platt, 

Robert  Cranfield, 

Samuel  Titus, 

Jonathan  Porter, 

Thomas  Benedict. 

John  Green, 

Samuel  Wheeler, 

Rev.  Wm.  Leverieh, 

Edward  Harnett, 

Jonas  Wood,  Jr., 

Henry  Soper, 

Thomas  Whitson, 

Thomas  Powell, 

John  S trick  ling, 

John  Jones. 

John  Keteham, 

Caleb  Leverieh, 

John  Adams. 

Jonathan  Sc  udder, 

Abial  Titus, 

Thome . Scudamore, 

John  Mathews, 

John  Titus. 

John  Todd, 

Richard  Darling, 

Robert  Williams,  *- 

Jonas  Houhlsvorih, 

James  Chichester, 

Epenetus  Platt, 

Joseph  ( 'orv . 

Thomas  Brush, 

John  Wostcote, 

John  Mathews. 

Caleb  Wood, 

Benjamin  Junes, 

Timothy  Conk  ling,— 

Jonas  Wood, 

Stephen  Jarvis, 

EleaZiW  Leva'  ieh, 

Tims.  Wiekos, 

Robert  Seely. 

John  French, 

William  Lull  rnv, 

Gabriel  lu  nch. 
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lisketl  here  a pure  Democracy.  AH  questions  were  deter- 
mined by  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  people  assembled 
in  Town  Meeting,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  The 
vox  populi  was  the  vox  Dei. 

The  men  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  were  enlisted  in 
companies  under  officers  chosen  by  themselves,  and  “ train- 
ing day  ” was  an  early  institution  of  Huntington. 

Laws  were  made,  requiring  every  man  to  provide  himself 
with  arms  and  ammunition  for  defense  of  the  settlement — 
for  the  division  of  lands — enclosing  of  fields — regulation  of 
highways  and  watering  places — for  the  destruction  of  wild 
beasts — collection  of  taxes — establishment  and  support  of 
a school — for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime — the 
preservation  of  good  morals — the  support  of  a minister. 

Mechanics  were  invited  and  induced  to  locate  in  the  Town 
by  gifts  of  land  and  promise  of  support,  and  one  Ananias 
Carle,  of  Hempstead,  was  induced,  to  settle  in  Huntington, 
about  two  centuries  ago,  by  a gift  of  a large  farm  at  Dick’s 
Hills,  as  he  was  a military  man,  and  the  people  needed  an 
officer  to  command  their  local  militia  and  trained  bands  ef- 
ficiently for  protection  against  the  Dutch  and  Indians.  He 
was  the  common  ancestor  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Carll  family  now  residing  in  this  Town.* 

*Ananias  Carlo  had  a son  Ananias  who  married  a Platt,  and  laid 
childreu,  named  Platt,  Timothy  and  Jesse.  Platt  Car  11  had  a son  Ja- 
cob 8.,  who  died  m I 70:5,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  leaving  a son  Gil- 
bert Carll,  now  a venerable  citizen  of  the  Town,  of  the  age  of  ninety- 
one  years,  residing  at  Dix  Hills  on  the  farm  owned  bj'  his  grandfather 
Platt  Carll,  who  bequeathed  and  devised  ic  to  him,  upon  bis  death.  It 
is  the  old  Carll  homestead,  Timothy  Carll,  son  of  Ananias,  was  a 
Captain  in  the  Militia,  lie  had  a cousin  Major  Timothy  Carll,  who 
owned  and  lived  on  the  farm  now  belonging  to  J.  T.  Whipple,  Esq.,  at 
Dix  Hills.  Capt.  Timothy  Carll,  who  died  in  1805,. aged  seventy-one 
years,  had  sons,  Phiuea.s  and  Lemuel  Carll.  Phineas  had  a son  David, 
an  influential  citizen  of  the  Town,  a strong  “ Democrat”  in  politics, 
known  m his  day  and  generation  by  the  people  of  the  town  as  “ King 
David.”  He  was  the  father  of  David  and  George  Carll,  of  Dix  Hills, 
and  of  Elbert  (’aril.  <>•  Huhyloii.  Lemuel  Carll,  sou  of  Capt.  Timothy, 
bad  a son  Timothy,  who  lived  at  West  Hills,  and  was  a Magistrate  of 
the  Town  for  many  years.  He  had  a sou.  Lemuel  Carll,  who  now  re- 
sides at  West  Hills,  on  the  farm  formerly  occupied  by  hm  father.  The 
descendants  of  Jesse  Carll  were  Major  Israel  Cavil  and  Liiphalet  Carll, 
and  among  their  posterity  now  living  in  tilt*  Town,  are  Jcs.-e  and  Israel 
Carll,  of  A orthport , and  Edward  Carll,  of  Huntington. 
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Our  ancestors  here  were  very  strict  in  their  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  punished  any  inhabitant  for  desecrating 
the  day.  They  came  from  a colony  where  labor  and  dress 
were  regulated  by  law.  The  laws  of  the  Plymouth  Colony 
were  very  strict.  They  had  a law*  that  ladies  dresses  should 
be  made  so  long  as  to  cover  their  shoe-buckles.  They  pro- 
hibited short  sleeves,  and  ordered  the  sleeves  to  be  length- 
ened to  cover  the  arms  to  the  wrist.  They  forbid  by  law, 
immoderate  great  breeches,  knots  of  ribbon,  broad  shoulder 
bands,  silk  roses,  double  ruffs  and  cuffs.  Even  as  late  as 
1653,  one  John  Fairbanks  had  been  solemnly  tiled  for  wear- 
ing great  boots.  Pie  probably  showed,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Court,  that  he  was  afflicted  with  corns,  and  couldn’t 
wear  small  ones,  as  the  record  states  he  was  acquitted. 
[Laughter.]  But  years  soon  changed  all  this.  Splendor 
and  luxury  co-existed  with  humility. 

The  women  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  even  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  carried  heated  stones  or  bricks  in 
their  muffs,  and  the  men  put  their  feet  into  fur  bags  or 
moccasins  at  church,  with  which  many  of  the  seats  were 
provided.  At  a later  date  foot  stoves  were  used.  Swords 
were  customarily  worn  when  in  full  dress  by  persons  both 
in  a civil  and  military  capacity.  Hats  were  made  with 

broad  brims  and  steeple  crowns.  The  coats  were  made 

with  a long,  straight  body,  falling  below  the  knees,  with  no 
collar,  or  a very  low  one,  so  that  the  stock  or  neckcloth,  of 
spotless  linen,  fastened  behind  with  a silver  buckle,  was 
fully  displayed.  Red  woolen  stockings  were  much  admired. 
Such  was  the  custom  at  the  commencement  of  1700. 

Some  sixty  years  later,  a fashionable  lady,  dying,  left 
clothing  whose  inventory  showed  that  she  had  gowns  of 
braw  duroy,  striped  stuff,  plaid' stuff,  black  silk  crape,  cali- 
co, and  blue  camlet ; a scarlet  cloak,  a blue  cloak,  satin  llow- 
ered  mantle,  and  furbelow  scarf  ; a woolen  petticoat  with 
calico  border  : a camlet  riding  hood,  a long  silk  hood,  vel- 
vet hood,  white  hood  trimmed  with  lace,  a silk  bonnet,  and 
nineteen  caps  ; sixteen  handkerchiefs,  a muslin  laced  apron. 
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fourteen  aprons  in  all ; a silken  girdle,  a blue  girdle,  etc. 
A gold  necklace  ; death’s  head  gold  ring,  plain  gold  ring, 
set  of  gold  sleeve  buttons,  gold  locket,  silver  hair  peg,  sil- 
ver cloak  clasps,  etc. 

A full  dress  for  a gentleman  was  mostly  made  of  silk, 
with  gold  and  silver  trimming  of  lace,  the  waistcoat  often 
richly  embroidered.  Ladies  wore  trails  to  their  gowns,  of- 
ten quite  long,  and  when  they  walked  out,  they  threw  them 
over  their  right  arm.  The  feet  displayed  a silk  stocking, 
sharp-toed  slippers,  often  made  of  embroidered  satin,  with 
a high  heel.  In  line,  they  seem  to  have  had  all  the  flum- 
mery of  1876,  except  the  modern  pull-back  ” of  our  “ go 
ahead  ” generation.  [Laughter.] 

To  illustrate  the  manner  of  the  early  settlers,  in  transact- 
ing affairs,  I can  perhaps  recall  no  incident  of  a more  novel 
character  than  the  invitation  or  “ call  ” of  the  people  to  Rev. 
Eliphalet  Jones  to  become  their  Pastor,  after  their  first 
minister,  Rev.  "William  Leverich,  had  left  and  removed  to 
Newtown. 

At  a Town  Meeting  held  January  16,  1676 — just  two 
hundred  years  ago — it  was  ordered  by  a general  vote  of 
the  Town,  that  Goodman  Conklin,  Isaac  Platt,  an  l Jonas 
"Wood,  Sen.,  should  in  the  ‘Towne’s  behalf  seriously  give 
Mr.  Jones  an  invitation,  and  fully  to  manifest  their  desire 
for  his  continuing  to  expound  the  word  of  God,  and  what 
more  is  due  in  the  ministerial  oifice  amongst  us  of  Hun- 
tington, and  what  farther  may  be  requisite  for  the  encour- 
agement to  the  aforesaid  end.” 

The  committee  performed  their  duties,  but  Mr.  Jones 
did  not  at  once  accept  the  “ call.”  He  desired  to  be  satis- 
fied of  his  popularity,  and  he  selected  a training  day  (June 
10th,  1677)  for  the  purpose.* 

*Tbt*  Militia  of  the  Province,  of  New  York,  under  Picluird,  .Karl  of 
JVlieniont.  in  1700,  was  compost- 1 of  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
oiuh'y-f wo  moil,  of  which  Suffolk  County  furnished  a regiment  of  six 
hundred  and  fourteen  men,  the  largest  in  the  Province,  except  hew 
York,  on  Manhattan  island,  which  had  a regiment  of  six  hundred  and 
eighty-four  men.  Suilblk  County  was  then  one  of  the  lending  and 
mo -a  important,  portions  of  the  Province.  The  field  officers  of  the  Suf- 
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The  company  of  brave  soldiers,  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  young-  Town,  were  out  on  parade,  near  the  Church, 
which  had  been  built  in  1G65,  on  the  Meeting  House  Brook , 
a stream  of  pure  clear  water  that  has  flowed  for  ages  from 
the  hill-side  to  the  Harbor  (and  now  known  as  Prime’s 
Brook.)  They  were  under  command  of  Capt.  Joseph  Bay- 
lys,  who  was  also  Recorder  of  the  Town,  (and  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  recording  this  incident  in  the  Town  Re- 
cords.) Mr.  Jones  “ desired  to  have  the  company  drawn 
up  in  order,  which  was  done.”  “ Mr.  Jones  then  spake  to 
the  company  after  this  manner,  that  whereas  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  had  brought  him  amongst  us,  in  order  to  do 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  which  he  desired  that  he  might 
see  their  willingness.”  At  this  point,  Capt.  Baylys,  observ- 
ing that  Mr.  Jon^s  spoke  so  low  that  the  whole  company 
could  not  hear  him,  commanded  silence.  Having  a strong- 
er voice,  he  made  a speech  himself,  which  is  given  in  the 
record  as  follows  : Fellow  Soulders  ! seeing  it  hath 

pleased  ye  Lord  to  send  Mr.  Jones  amongst  us,  you  may 
doo  well  to  manifest  your  desires  for  his  continuance 
amongst  us,  and  liis  officiating  in  ye  work  of  ye  Ministree, 
by  your  usuall  signs  of  houlding  up  your  hands.” 

We  are  further  informed.  “ ye  whole  company  held  up  all 
their  hands,  but  only  one  man  held  up  his  hand  to  ye  con- 
trary.” There  was  one  contrary  man  in  Huntington  in 
1G77  ! [Laughter.] 

The  vote  of  the  “ Military  ” settled  the  business  ; the 
Rev.  Eliplialet  Jones. accepted  the  “ call,  ’ and  remained  in 
Huntington  for  fifty-four  years,  when  lie  died,  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  ninety-one  years.  So  that,  not  only  in  their  civ- 
il. but  also  in  their  religious  affairs,  the  Fathers  of  Hun- 
tington observed  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule  and  govern 

folk  County  Regimcnf.  ;tl  this  time,  wore  Colonel  Lane  Arnold,  Lieut. 
Col.  Henry  Picv.m.  Major. Mathew  Hovel!.  There  va  ••  one  foot  com- 
pany ui  iiuni ingtou  ; one  in  .Hrookita  veil  ; twain  Last intntpt.ni]  ; three 
in  t'ouTli;  mi  plan  and  Soul  hold,  respectively,  mrikin*?  ten  com  punks  m 
all.  The  commissioned  ollieers  id  ye  towiie  of  Huntington  " were 
Capt.  TLm  . Wicks,  Hirst  Lieut.  .Ion  Wood-.  Second  Lieut.  Lpcnctus 
Plate 
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themselves.  They  were  imbued,  at  that  early  day,  with  the 
spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ; they  put  in  practice  in 
their  own  Town  government,  the  fundamental  principles, 
that  afterwards  created  a war  and  founded  a Nation.  The 
people  were  entitled  to  a share  in  legislation  ; their  prop- 
erty could  not  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent. 
They  were  the  keepers  of  their  own  conscience  in  religious 
matters.  For  the  safe  and  unmolested  enjoyment  of  these 
blessings,  they  had  forsaken  civilization  and  wedded  the 
wilderness;  had  torn  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their 
native  soil  of  England  : had  encountered  the  dangers  of  the 
deep,  and  had  submitted  to  the  hazards  and  privations  of 
an  unknown  country.  [Applause.] 

In  1604,  eleven  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Hun- 
tington, New  Netherland  was  surrendered  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Dutch,  and  the  whole  of  Long  Island  became  subject 
to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Richard  Nicolls,  the  Colonial  Governor,  convened  a meet- 
ing of  two  Deputies  from  every  town  on  Long  Island,  at 
Hempstead,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1605.  The  Deputies  from 
the  Town  of  Huntington  were  Jonas  Wood  and  John 
Ketcham.  The  Deputies  signed  a very  fulsome  address  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  pledging  loyalty  as  his  faithful  subjects, 
which  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  their  constituents, 
and  on  their  return  to  their  homes,  they  were  handled  by 
the  people  “ without  gloves,”  and  insulted  in  various  ways. 
The  “ Duke’s  Laws  ” were  enacted  and  put  in  force  at  this 
meeting.  They  made  no  provision  for  a General  Assembly 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people — gave  the  Governor  un- 
limited power.  He  was  Commander  in  Chief:  he  appoint- 
ed all  public  officers,  and  with  the  advice  of  a council,  had 
the  exclusive  power  of  legislation.-  He  was  in  fact  made  a 
king  by  proxy.  The  people  had  no  voice  in  the  Govern 
ini' ut.  The  spirit  of  rebmlian  and  independence  broke  out 
among  the  people  of  Huntington.  They  remonstrated  and 
protested  against  this  arbitrary  system,  so  repugnant  to 
their  ideas  of  just  government ; and  when  the  Governor 
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levied  a tax  upon  them  to  pay  for  repairs  to  the  Fort  at 
New  York,  without  their  consent,  they  became  alarmed  at 
the  threatened  danger  to  their  rights,  at  the  encroachment 
upon  their  lawful  privileges,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the 
Governor’s  order,  “because,”  they  said,  ••  they  were  deprived 
of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.”  Their  remonstrance, 
protest  and  refusal,  was  thrown  in  the  flames,  by  Gov.  Love- 
lace, as  “scandalous,  illegal  and  seditious.” 

In  April,  1681,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Governor,  summoned 
Isaac  Platt,*'  E panel  us  Platt,  Samuel  Titus,  Jonas  Wood  and 

*Isaac  Platt,  and  Epanetus  Platt  were  brothers  and  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Huntington.  They  were  the  sons  of  Richard  Platt,  who 
came  from  Hertfordshire,  England,  and  settled  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  1638.  The  following  year  he  removed  to  Hillard,  Conn.,  where. he 
lived  until  his  death  in  the  Fall  of  1684.  He  was  the  common  an- 
cestor of  all  the  Platts  in  this  country.  Doth  Isaac*  aud  Epanetus  (two 
of  his  sous)  were  prominently  indenlified  with  the  early  history  of 
Huntington,  ami  both  were  Patentees  of  the  Town.  A very  interest- 
ing history  of  the  descendants  of  Epeuetus  Platt  may  be  found  in  Vo!. 
] 1.  of  Thompson's  History  of  Long  Island,  pages  172,  4 vt/.  Isaac 
Platt  died  July  31,  1661,  leaving  children  as  follows  : Elizabeth, 
bom  Sept.  15,  1665  ; Jonas,  born  August  10,  1667  ; John,  born 
June  20.  1660  ; Alary,  horn  Oct  26,  1674;  Joseph,  born  Sept  8, 
1677,  and  Jacob,  b mi  Sept.  20,  1682.  Jonas  Platt,  son  of  Isaac, 
had  four  sons,  Obadiah,  Timothy.  Jesse  and  Isaac  (2d).  The  first  two 
went  over  and  settled  at  Fairfield,  Conn.  Jesse  and  Isaac  (2d)  re- 
mained at  Huntington.  Jesse,  son  of  Jonas  Platt,  had  three  children, 
Jesse  (2d),  Isaac  (3d>and  Z p'nur.  Isaac  Platt  (3d),  son  of  Jesse 
(3d),  died  in  1 772.  and  left  children;  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Sarah,  Oba- 
diah,  Jesse  (3d)  ami  Isaac  (lih).  Obadiah  Platt,  son  of  Isaac  Platt 
(3d),  lived  in  Revolutionary  days  and  afterwards  upon  his  farm  at 
West  Ilills,  now  belonging  ro  the  McKav  estate,  fits  brother,  lYiac 
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Thos.  Wicks,  inhabitants  of  Huntington,  to  New  York,  and 
caused  them  to  be  imprisoned  without  trial,  for  having  atten- 
ded a meeting  of  delegates  of  the  several  Towns  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  a method  to  procure  a redress  of  grievances 
against  his  arbitrary  rule.  They  were  afterwards  released, 
and  the  Town  of  Huntington,  at  Town  Meeting,  voted  them 
a sum  of  money,  to  pay  their  expenses  and  damages,  as  they 
had  suffered  in  the  Town’s  behalf.  These  were  the  first 
exhibitions  of  a rebellious  spirit,  in  this  Town,  against  the 
pernicious  attempt  to  enforce  u Taxation  without  Represen- 
tation." The  people  of  Huntington,  a hundred  years  be- 
fore this  nation  declared  its  independence,  revolted  and  re- 


beth  Doty,  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  He  bad  several  children  by  his 
last  wife,  whose  descendants  reside  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Joel  Platt,  son  of  Jesse  (3d),  married  Miss  Snydarn,  of 
Centerport.  Jesse  Platt  (4th),  sou  of  Jesse  (3d),  married  and  settled 
in  New  Jersey.  Ansel  Platt,  son  of  Jesse  (3d),  married  Miss  Maria 
MeChesney,  of  New  York  City.  Sarah  Platt,  daughter  of  Jesse  (3d), 
was  a very  beautiful  lady  and  had  three  husbands  : Thomas  Steele, 
John  Scudder,  of  Vernon  Valley,  and  Joshua  B.  Smith. 

Philetus  Platt,  son  of  Obadiah,  married  Content  Sammis,  of  Hun- 
tington, and  had  children  : Obadiah,  Zophar,  Stephen,  Oliver,  Watts, 
Polly,  Amelia,  Sarah,  Phebo  and  Nancy. 

Daniel  Platt,  son  of  Obadiah,  married  Miss  Smith,  of  New  York  City, 
and  had  children,  whose  names  are  not  known. 

Esther  Platt,  daughter  of  Obadiah.  married  Stephen  Fleet,  of  Hun- 
tington, and  had  children:  Platt.  Path,  and  Marv  Esther  Fleet. 

Rebecca  Platt,  daughter  of  Obadiah,  married  avMr.  Duryea.  and  had 
one  son.  John  Duryea  : she  then  manned  Jonas  Sauimis,  of  West 
Neck,  aiul  had  four  children  by  her  second  marriage,  viz.:  Nelson  Sam- 
mis, (now  living  in  Huntington);  Daniel  P.  Sammis,  of  New  York 
City  ; Mary  Sammis,  dec’d,  and  Sarah  Sammis,  now  Sarah  Denton, 
wife  of  Jonah  Denton,  oi  Lloyd’s  Neck. 

Phebo  Platt,  daughter  of  Obadiah,  married  Nathaniel  Chichester,  of 
West  Hills,  and  had  the  following  children:  Nathaniel,  Eliphalet., 
Phut  and  Mary  Ann  Chichester. 

Sarah  Platt,  daughter  of  Obadiah,  married  Jesse  Rogers,  of  Uuuting- 
tou.  and  had  one  daughter.  Elizabeth  Rogers. 

Obadiah,  the  sou  of  , Jonas  Platt,  who  with  his  brother  Timothy,  left 
Huntington  and  settled  in  Fairfield.  Conn.,  had  numerous  descendants. 
Ih'  had  sons:  Jarvis  Jesse,  Obadiah  and  Smith,  and  daughters:  Sarah 
(die  1 m in  fan  y).  Etmhv,  Polly  and  Abby.' 

Jan-}-;  Phut  lij.vrri  *1  Annie  Nichols,  of  Newtown.  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  and  moved  from  there  to  ilhnd;  Lake,  n ar  Ogdonsbirrgti,  N.  \ .. 
on  the  St.  Haw iv nee  river.  • lie  had  children  Sara!:.  Charlotte  and  other 
daughters,  and  Philo.  Smith  and  David.  Smith  died  young.  Philo 
m‘U !e  l m Faveti.eville,  Virginia.  David  had  two  children,  Philo  T. 
and  Alesia.  * 

.1  Platt,  of  Conn  .married  Hannah  Raymond,  of  Norwalk,  settled 
at  Weston,  Fairtield.  Co.,  and  left  one.  child.  Clarissa  Platt,  who  after- 
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belled  against  the  enforcement  of  that  unrighteous  doc- 
trine ; they  inscribed  upon  their  banners,  “No  Taxation 
without  Representation. ” 

A Century  later,  the  United  Colonies  of  America,  raised 
the  same  standard  in  armed  rebellion,  and  swept  every  ves- 
tige of  usurped  authority  from  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  [Applause.]  To  the  part  Huntington  suffered 
and  endured,  in  that  memorable  and  bloody  struggle  for 
National  Independence,  I now  invite  your  attention. 

The  people  of  Huntington,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
with  Great  Britain,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  great  con- 
flict with  patriotic  ardor.  They  called  a general  Town 
Meeting  which  was  held  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  June, 
1774,  and  was  presided  over  by  Israel  Wood,  then  Presi 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Town.  The  resolu- 
tions passed  at  that  meeting,  may  be  termed  Huntington’s 


wards  married  Judge  Munson,  of  Danbury,  whose  daughter,  Caroline 
A.  Munson,  dec’d,  was 'the  wife  of  Isaac  A.  Dusenberrr,  of  Port  Chester. 

Smith  Piatt,  of  Conn.,  settled  at  Gal  way.  8 miles  from  Ballston, 
X.  Y.  ; married  Annie  Wake  man,  of  Greenfield,  Conn.,  and  had  chil- 
dren : Polly,  Abby,  Eliza,  Wakeman,  Jarvis  and  Obadiah  H.  Platt. 
Wakeinan  and  J arvis,  (now  dec’d ) were  ministers ; Obadiah  II . a Lawyer, 
and  recently  in  Government  service,  at  Washington. 

Obadiah  Platt  (3d)  of  Conn.,  married  Elizabeth  Hawley,  of  New- 
town, and  settled  at  Ogdeusburgh,  X.  Y.,  and  had  children  Eunice, 
Murv,  Elizabeth,  Catharine,  Samuel,  Jesse,  Jarvis,  Obadiah.  Smith  and 
David  M. 

Abby  Platt,  daughter  of  Obadiah,  of  Conn.,  married  Peter  Williams, 
of  Weston,  Conn,,  and  settled  in  Ballston,  N.  Y..  had  children : Smith, 
Jonathan,  Moses,  Platt,  Abby,  Eunice  and  Clarissa. 

Polly  Platt,  daughter  of  Obadiah,  of  Conn.,  married  Denny  Hull, 
of  Greens  Farms.  Conn.,  and  had  four  children,  Isaac  I\,  Eunice,  Denny 
and  Pollr.  Obadiah  Platt  (2d)  of  Conn.,  lived  at  .Ridgefield,  and  had 
children  Obadiah,  David,  Amos,  Jonas,  Annie  and  Sarah.  David, 
Amos  and  Jonas  all  died  during  the  Revolution.  Amos  and  Jonas 
were  taken  prisoners  by  Urn  British  Army  and  con  filled  iu  the  old  “ Su- 
gar House  " ppison,  whore  both  died.  David  left  a farm  of  200  acres 
at  Ridgefield,  am!  one  daughter  and  four  sons,  who  all  died  in  b^s  than 
a year  after  their  fathers  death.  His  widow  married  a lawyer,  Mr. 
Edward'. 

The  descendants  of  Obadiah  and  Timothy  Platt  are  now  scattered 
over  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Virginia,  Minnesota,  Geor- 
gia and  Connecticut.  A direct,  descendant,  of  Obadiah.  of  Conn.,  Hon. 
Johnson  Tmieey  Platt,  is  now  a loading  citizen  of  New  Haven,  and 
one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Vale  Law  School. 
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DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

1st,  That  every  freeman’s  property  is  absolutely  his  own, 
and  no  man  has  a right  to  take  it  from,  him  without  his 
consent,  expressed  either  by  himself  or  liis  representative. 

2d,  That  therefore  all  taxes  and  -duties  imposed  on  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  in  the  American  colonies  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  are  wholly  unconstitutional,  and  a plain  vio- 
lation of  the  most  essential  rights  of  British  subjects. 

3d,  That  the  Act  of  Parliament  lately  passed  for  shutting 
up  the  Port  of  Boston,  or  any  other  means  or  device,  under 
color  of  law,  to  compel  them  or.  any  other  of  his  Majesty’s 
American  subjects,  to  submit  to  Parliamentary  taxations, 
are  subversive  of  their  just  and  constitutional  liberty. 

4th.  That  we  are  of  opinion  that  our  brethren  of  Boston 
are  now  suffering  in  the  common  cause  of  British  America. 

5th,  That  therefore  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  the 
colonies  to  unite  in  some  effectual  measures  for  the  repeal 
of  said  Act,  and  every  other  Act  of  Parliament  whereby 
they  are  taxed  for  raising  a revenue. 

6th.  That-  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  most 
effectual  means  for  obtaining  a speedy  repeal  of  said  Acts, 
will  be  to  break  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  English  West  India  Colonies. 

7th,  And  tre  hereby  declare  ourselces  ready  to  eater  into 
these,  or  such  other  measures,  as  shall  he  ayreed  upon  by 
a general  Congress  o f all  the  Colonies  ; and  we  recommend 
to  the  General  Congress,  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  be 
most  effectual,  to  prevent  such  goods  as  are  at  present  in 
America  from  being  raised  to  an  extravagant  price. 

And  lastly,  we  appoint  Col.  Platt  Conklin,  John  Sloss 
Hobart.  Esq.,  and  Thos.  Wicks,  a committee  for  this  Town, 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  committees  of  the  other 
Towns  in  the  County,  to  correspond  with  the  committee  of 
New  Yoik." 

# May  L\  1 77."*,  at.  a gMioral  Town  Me.*?  bur.  k-ld  in  Huntinirinn.it 
was  voted  tint  tinuv  slum  Id  ho  eighty  men  chosen  to  exercise  and  be 
ready  to  march. 


' 
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The  Committees  of  correspondence  for  the  County  of 
Suffolk  met  at  the  County  Hall  on  November  15,  1774,  and 
it  was  then  and  there  recommended  to  the  several  Towns 
to  set  forward  a subscription  for  the  employment  and  relief 
of  the  distressed  poor  in  Boston,  and  to  procure  a vessel  to 
receive  and  carry  donations  to  Boston.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  which  had  met  at  Philadelphia, 
September  4,  1774,  were  fully  approved. 

A paper  of  the  General  Association  of  Patriots,  originat- 
ed by  the  first  Continental  Congress,  was  almost  unani- 
mously signed  in  Suffolk  County,  showing  the  ardent  sym- 
pathy of  the  inhabitants  with  the  patriot  cause.  Only  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  people  in  the  whole  County  of  Suf- 
folk refused  to  sign. 

Under  the  recommendation  and  suggestion  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  May  22,  1775,  County  and  Town  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  aid  the  cause. 

Hon.  John  Sloss  Hobart,*  of  Huntington,  was  one  of  the 
deputies  to  this  Congress. 

Jesse  Brush,  John  Squires,  Stephen  Ketcham,  Thomas 
Wicks,  Timothy  Ketcham,  Henry  Seudder,  Hr.  Gilbert  Pot- 
ter, Thos.  Brush,  jr.,  Israel  Wood,  Stephen  Kelsey,  and 
Ebenezer  Platt,  were  appointed  the  Committee  for  the 
Town  of  Huntington. 

* Hon.  John  Sloss  Hobart,  son  of  Rev.  Noah,  (grandson  of  llev.  Ne- 
bemiah,  and  great  grandson  of  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  of  Ilingham,  Mass..) 
was  bom  at  Fairfield,  Corn).,  where  bis,  father  was  pastor,  in  17R5  ; 
ho  '{graduated  at  Yaie  College  in  1 707,  and  although  not  bred  a law- 
yer, was  a man  of  sound  education  and  excellent  understanding.  II  is 
deportment  was  grave,  and  his  countenance  austere:  yet  he  was  a 
warm-hearted  mail,  and  universally  respeeted  for  his  good  sense,  his 
integrity,  his  pure  moral  character,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  best- 
interests  of  bis  country.  He  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
public  councils  of  tin-  .State,  and  on  all  fitting  occasions  this  coufuh  nee 
was  largely  and  freely  manifested,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  in  1 777,  and  continued  in  the  office 
for  about  twer.tv  rears,  and  had  for  his  as  -m  data;-  injudicial  life.  Chief 
.J ust let1  Richard  Morris  and  Robert  Yates,  men  highly  distinguished  for 
legal  acumen  and  solid,  a ; well  as  varied  learning.  We  have  the  high 
authority  of  (‘hancellor  Kent  for  saying,  that  lie  was  a faithful,  dili- 
gent and  discerning  judge,  during  the  lithe  he  remained  upon  the  hem  e. 
He  was  selected  as  a member,  from  this  Stale,  of  a partial  arid  prelim 
nary  convention  that,  met  at  Annapolis  m September,  l 7St>,  and  was 
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This  Town  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  prepare  for  the  com- 
ing struggle.  A movement  was  started  to  raise  troops  for 
the  support  of  the  Rebellion.  Capt.  Timothy  Carll,  Pliin- 
eas  Fanning, t and  David  Mulford,  Esq.,  were  appointed 
Muster  Masters  of  the  Troops  to  be  raised  in  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty. Two  regiments  of  Militia  were  to  be  organized,  one  in 
the  eastern,  and  the  other  in  the  western  part  of  the  Coun- 
ty, to  join  the  Continental  Army.  Congress  in  August, 
1775,  sent  one  hundred  pounds  of  powder  to  Ebenezer 
Platt,  t for  the  use  of  the  western  Militia,  and  two  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  order  of  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  and  John 
Foster  for  the  eastern  troops.  The  first  five  companies 
were  raised  in  the  Town,  on  or  about  September  11,  1775, 
and  their  officers  were  : 

1,  Capt.  John  Wickes  ; 1st  Lieut.  Epenetus  Conklin  ; 2d 
Lieut.  Jonah  Wood  : Ensign,  Ebenezer  Prime  Wood. 

afterwards  elected  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  a member  of  the  State 
Convention  in  1788,  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  When  lie  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  1798,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State  a Senator  in  Congress.  In. 
1793  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  the  Anniversary 
Commencement  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  His  friend,  the  late 
Hon.  Egbert  Benson,  caused  a plain  marble  slab  to  be  affixed  in  the 
wall  of  the  chamber  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  City  Hall  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  the  memory. of  Judge  Hobart,  with  the  following  in- 
scription upon  it,  which,  though  bordering  on  that  quaiut  and  sen- 
tentious style  so  peculiar  to  Judge  Benson,  contains  a just  and  high 
eulogv  on  the  distinguished  virtues  of  the  deceased  : 

“John  Sloss  Hobart  was  born  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  His  father 
was  a minister  of  that  place.  He  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1777,  and  left  it  in  1798,  having  attained  sixty  years 
of  age.  The  same  year  lie  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  New  York,  apd  held  it  till  his  death  in  1 805.  As  a 
man,  firm — as  a citizen,  zealous — as  a judge,  distinguished — as  a Chris- 
tian, sincere.  This  tablet  is  erected  to  his  memorv  by  our  to  whom  he 
was  as  a friend — close  as  a brother.” 

t Phineas  Fanning  was  an  ancestor  of  the  mother  of  Thomas  Young, 
of  this  village,  and  lived  at  Southold. 

t Judge  Ebencjwr  Platt  was  a son  of  Dr.  %>ph  ar  Platt,  and  was  horn 
in  Huntington,  1751.  lb*  received  a good  common  education,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  mercantile  business  m his  native  place  fill  after 
his  parents’  death,  lie  marri  *d  Abigal.  daughter  of  Joseph  Lewis, 
who  was  hum  1701,  and  died  May  19,  1S2S.  lie  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  in  17*4  and  ’5.  and  in  179  1 wa  ; appointed  first  Judge  of 
Suffolk  Conniv,  which  he  retain  *1  till  1799,  whan  be  removed  to  .the 
cif  v of  Ww  York.  Having,  bv  some  reverses  of  fortune,  lost  the- most 
of  bis  property,  he  ..ought  for  and  obtain. • 1 a situation  in  the  New  d oik 
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2,  Capt.  Jesse  Brush  ; 1st  Lieut.  Epenetus  Conkliug  ; 2d 
Lieut.  Phillip  Conklin  ; Ensign,  Joseph  Titus. 

3,  Capt.  Timothy  Caril : 1st  Lieut.  Gilbert  Fleet ; 2d 
Lieut.  Joel  Scudder  ; Ensign,  Nath.  Buffet,  jr. 

4,  Capt.  John  Buffet  ; 1st  Lieut.  Isaac  Thompson  ; En- 
sign, Zebulon  Ketcham.  (This  company  was  from  the 
south  side  of  the  Town.) 

5,  Capt.  Platt  Vail  ; 1st  Lieut.  Michael  Heart ; 2d  Lieut. 
Isaac  Dennis  ; Ensign,  Jacob  Conklin.  (This  company  was 
raised,  and  elected  their  officers  at  Cow  Harbor  or  North- 
port.) 

A few  months  later,  (April  7,  177G,)  another  company  was 
raised  in  the  Town,  of  which  Nathaniel  Platt  was  Captain, 
Samuel  Smith  1st  Lieut.,  Henry  Skudder  2d  Lieut.,  and 
Henry  Blatsley,  Ensign. 

The  officers  of  the  Artillery  were  : Captain,  Wm.  Rogers  ; 
Capt.  Lt.  John  Franks  ; 1st  Lieut.  Jeremiah  Rogers  ; 2d 
Lieut.  Thos.  Baker  ; Lt.  Fireworker,  John  Tutkill. 

There  were  afterwards,  some  changes  made  in  the  officers. 
Col.  Josiah  Smith,  of  Brookhaven,  was  placed  in  command 
of  these  companies  with  others,  and  was  ordered,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1776,  to  march  all  his  new  levies  to  the 
western  part  of  Nassau  Island,  within  two  miles  of  Gen. 
Greene’s  encampment,  and  to  put  himself  under  the  orders 
of  that  American  Commander. 

It  was  not  until  the  22d  day  of  July,  1776,  that  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies, 

Custom  House,  which  he  held  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  discharge  its 
duties,  when  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  died  June  20,  1S39,  at  the 
age  of  85.  Judge  Platt  was  a polished  gentleman  in  his  manners,  af- 
fable, courteous,  and  withal  highly  intelligent,  lie  possessed  much 
public  spirit,  and  was  the  friend  of  every  thing  which  promised  to  bo 
useful  to  the  community  ; and  like  his  father  he  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  kindness  and  hospitality,  his  house  being  the  general  re- 
sort. of  respectable  strangers.  1 1 is  removal  from  the  Town  was  a mat- 
ter of  public  regret,  and  his  memory  Is  still  cherished  with  affectionate 
regard  by  all  who  knew  him.  lie  lpt't  issue  Isaac  Watts  Platt,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Path,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  V..  where  he  was 
instilled  Sept  1 . 1 s;’>  i.  Hbonezer,  cashier  of  the  Leather  Manufactu- 
rers Hank,  .V.  V.  Llizaheth.  who  married  James  lingers,  and  lfebeeca, 
the  wile  of  Kdmoncl  lingers  (now  deceased)  of  New  York,  and  a brother 
of  James. 
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was  proclaimed  at  Huntington.  Those  were  not  the  days 
of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs.  News  traveled  slowly.  There 
was  on  the  occasion  a Grand  Parade  of  all  the  Militia  and 
Artillery,  a salute  of  thirteen  guns,  and  martial  music  of 
fifes  and  drums.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  to- 
gether with  the  resolutions  of  the  Provincial  Convention, 
were  read,  approved  and  applauded  by  the  animated  shouts 
of  the  assembled  people,  who  were  present  from  all  parts 
of  the  Town.  The  British  Flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the 
figure  of  George  III  was  ripped  oft’.  A Liberty  Pole  was 
• raised.  An  effigy  of  King  George  was  fabricated  out  of 
some  coarse  material.  Its  face  was  blackened,  and  its  head 
adorned  with  a wooden  crown,  stuck  full  of  Rooster’s  feath- 
ers. It  was  then  rolled  up  in  a British  Flag  lined  with 
gunpowder,  hauled  up  on  a gibbet,  exploded  and  burnt  to 
ashes,  amid  the  jeers  and  groans  of  the  people.  (Applause.) 

In  the  evening,  the  rejoicing  and  jubilee  continued.  The 
eleven  members  of  the  Town  Committee,  with  a large  num- 
ber of  leading  inhabitants,  gave  a banquet,  at  the  Inn,  (sit- 
uated where  J.  Amherst  Woodhull  now  resides)  and  the 
people  were  in  high  spirits,  and  I am  afraid,  from  the  “ ab- 
stract and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time,”  that  some  high  spirits 
were  also  in  them.  (Laughter.)  They  sang  patriotic 
songs,  made  patriotic  speeches,  and  drank  thirteen  patriotic 
toasts.  Among  the  toasts  were  : “The  free  and  indepen- 
dent States  of  America  “ The  general  Congress  “ The 
Convention  of  the  thirteen  States  u The  Army  and  Navy,” 
and  Dr.  Gilbert  Potter,*  a very  ardent  rebel,  furnished  a 

* Dr.  Gilbert  Potter,  was  born  m this  Town  Jan.  8,  1725.  Ilis  fa- 
ther, Nathaniel,  came  from  Khodo  Island  m 1713,  but  returned  there 
m 1734,  where  he  died.  He  left  sons,  Gilbert  and  Zehediab.  The 
latter  became  a sailor  and  settled  finally  on  the  eastern  slime  of  Mary- 
land. where  lie  died.  His  yrnndson  Nathaniel,  an  eminent  physician  of 
.Baltimore,  and  Professor  in  the  Maryland  University,  died  Jan.  2, 
1 SI  3. 

Gilbert  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Jared  Elliot  of  Guilford,  Conn, 
(‘rra.mlson  of  the  ajumflt  Elliot,)  and  in  1745  eiycrayed  as  surgeon  on 
hoard  a privateer  in  the  French  war.  On  his  return  here,  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Williams.  In  1750  lie  was  made 
captain  of  one  of  the  companies  from  Suffolk  County,  and  proceeded 
to  Tieonderoga.  In  July,  1 75,8.  when  the  detachment  of  Col  Brad- 
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speech  on  the  occasion,  by  reading  from  the  Constitutional 
Gazette , the  following  poetical  summary  of  the  rebel  cause  : 

Kudely  forced  to  drink  Tea,  Massachusetts  in  anger, 

Spills  the  Tea  on  John  Bull  ; John  falls  on  to  bang  her, 
Massachusetts,  enraged,  calls  her  neighbors  to  aid, 

And  give  Master  John,  a severe  bastinade. 

Now  good  men  of  the  law  ! pray,  who  is  in  fault, 

The  one  who  began,  or  resents  the  assault  ? 

[Applause.] 

But  gloomy  days  were  at  hand.  Long  Island,  where  the 
great  Colony  of  New  York  stretched  forth  her  bony  finger 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  old  Ocean,  first  felt  the  throb  of  war 
from  across  the  sea.  The  British  fleet  soon  appeared  in 
sight  of  out  shores.  British  troops  landed  to  the  east  of 
Huntington,  and  carried  off  cattle  and  provisions.  Dr.  Gil- 
bert Potter  wrote  from  Huntington  to  Gen.  Wooclhull  on 
the  26th  of  August,  1776,  apprising  him  of  the  fact,  but  be- 
fore the  letter  reached  him  at  Jamaica,  and  on  the  next  day, 
the  27th  of  August,  1776,  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Is- 
land at  the  west  end,  was  fought,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  raw  and  undisciplined  American  Militia  by  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  veteran  army  of  England.  This 
defeat  placed  the  whole  of  Long  Island  within  the  British 
lines,  and  left  its  conquered  inhabitants  entirely  in  their 
power. 

Gen.  Woodhull  was  so  badly  wounded,  after  he  had  given 


street  was  on  its  way  to  Frontenae,  the  troops  became  sickly,  and  a 
hospital  being  established  at  Schenectady,  the  medical  department  was 
assigned  to  Dr.  Potter. 

He  returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  second  campaign  and  renewed 
his  practice,  which  he  continued  till  1770,  when  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  western  regiment  of  Suffolk  militia,  by  the  Provincial 
Congress,  and  was  associated  with  General  Woodhull  in  protecting 
Long  Island.  After  its  capture,  he  retired  within  the  American  lines, 
and  was  employed  in  confidential,  rather  than  active  service.  In 
1780  he  returned  with  his  family  and'  pursued  his  professional  busi- 
ness with  high  success  till  his  d.  ath  .Feb.  11,  1780. 

His  wife,  born  .March  ‘.Mh.  17  PS  died  November  17,  1811.  His 
daughter  Sarah,  born  .January  8th,  17.10.  married  Captain  William 
I Pagers,  afterwards  lost  at  sea.  His  sou  Nathaniel,  born  December 
LNiil,  170 1,  was  several  times  a representative  in  the  Assembly,  and 
many  years  a judge  of  the  County,  lie  died  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age,  unmarried,  November  P ith,  1841. 
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up  his  sword  in  surrender,  near  Jamaica,  that  he  died  a few 
days  thereafter.*  Col.  Josiah  Smith’s  regiment  of  Suffolk 
County  Militia  was  badly  cut  up  and  demoralized,  and  some 
of  them  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Colonel  gave  leave  for 
every  man  to  shift  for  himself  in  getting  their  families  and 
effects  off  Long  Island. 

Judge  Hobart  and  James  Townsend,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Provincial  Convention  as  a committee  to  repair  to 
Gen.  Woodhull  with  their  advice  and  assistance,  found  on 
their  arrival  in  Queens  County,  that  Gen.  'Woodhull  was 
captured  and  the  Militia  dispersed.  They  came  at  once  to 
Huntington  and  tried  to  rally  the  remnants  of  the  Militia 
at  this  point.  They  ordered  the  Suffolk  County  forces  to  ren- 
dezvous here,  and  sent  to  Col.  Mulford,  of  Easthampton,  to 
come  and  take  command.  Col.  Floyd  | was  at  Congress.  Lt. 

* The  Woodhull  family  in  Huntington  are  descended  from  the  same 
ancestry  as  General  Nathaniel  Woodhull.  Richard,  the  common  an- 
cestor, was  born  at  Thenford,  Northamptonshire,  England.  September 
13,  1620.  His  wife's  name  was  Deborah.  He  came  to  America  as 
early  as  1648,  and  first  appears  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  had  children  : 
Richard,  Nathaniel  and  Deborah.  Nathaniel  died  without  issue. 
Richard  (2d),  born  Nov.  2d,  1691,  lived  at  Setauket.  lie  married 
Mary  Homan  and  had  seveu  children,  among  them  Richard  (3d),  born 
Oct.  11th.  1712.  He  married  Margaret,  Smith,  of  Smithtown,  and  had 
four  children,  among  them  John  Woodhull,  who  married  Elizabeth  Smith 
and  had  nine  children,  among  them  Jeffrey  A.  Woodhull.  Jeffrey  was 
bora  at  Miller’s  Place  and  married  Elizabeth  Davis  and  lived  at  Rocky 
Point  for  a number  of  years ; from  there  he  removed  to  Comae.  He 
had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Smith  Woodhull,  second  son  of  Jef- 
frey A.,  was  born  at  Rocky  Point,  March  27th,  1797,  aud  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Comae,  m the  Town  of  Huntington.  He  married 
Hannali  Skidmore.  His  two  sons,  ex-Supervisor  J.  Amherst  Woodhull 
aud  Caleb  S.  Woodhull,  and  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Jarvis  R.  Rolph, 
now  reside  m the  village  and  Town  of  Huntington.  Rev.  Nathan 
Woodhull.  formerlv  pastor  of  the  church  iu  Huntington,  was  a son  of 
Richard  Woodhull  (3d). 

t Suffolk  County  enjoys  the  honor  of  having  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Her  representative  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion  was  William  Floyd,  a worthy  member  of  the  heroic  hand 
who  dared  to  assert  and  maintain  the  principles  which  have  made 
Annru-a  a nation.  William  Floyd,  horn  on  December  .17,  1734,  was 
a staunch,  devoted,  and  unflinching  Republican  from  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  down  to  their  Union  as  a distinct 
and  independent  confederation.  11  is  grandfather  settled  in  Setauket, 
Long  Island. 

Wm.  Floyd,  in  1774,  was  elected  a delegate  from  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  “ and  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  that  body/’  Previous  to  that  period  he  had  served  as  com- 
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Col.  Gilbert  Potter  bad  gone  to  Connecticut.  The  Militia 
were  without  officers.  Major  Jeffrey  Smith  had  (Aug.  29) 
ordered  the  four  companies  of  Brookhaven  Militia  to  march 
at  once  to  Platt  Carll’s  at  Dix  Hills,  in  Huntington.  When 
they  had  marched  as  far  as  Epenetus  Smith's  in  Smithtown, 
the  Militia  waited  to  hear  from  the  "Major,  who  had  gone  to 
Huntington,  to  consult  with  Hobart  and  Townsend.  At 
dusk,  the  Major  returned,  and  told  the  Militia,  that  he  gave 
up  the  Island  ; they  hadn’t  force  enough  to  cope  with  the 
enemy,  and  he  advised  them  to  quietly  disband  and  go  to 
their  homes,  whereupon  they  broke  ranks  and  dispersed. 

The  conquest  of  Long  Island  by  the  British  was  now 
complete.  The  rejoicing  of  the  people  was  turned  to  grief. 
They  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  The  Comity 
committees  and  Town  committees  of  the  patriots  were  by 
force  and  fear,  compelled  to  revoke  annul,  and  disavow  their 
previous  proceedings — to  repudiate  the  authority  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  of  “ good  behavior,”  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

Martial  law  alone  prevailed.  Those  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  favor  of  the  rebellion,  fled  to  Connecticut,  or 
within  the  American  lines  ; left  their  families  unprotected, 
and  their  property  here  to  be  occupied  and  seized  by  British 


mander  of  the  Suffolk  County  militia.  In  ITT")  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  General  Congress,  and  during  this  period  his  fanulv  suffered  greatly 
from  the  incursions  of  the  British  armr,  and  were  obliged,  after  the 
Battle  of  Long  Island,  in  August,  1771!,  to  take  refuge  in  Connecticut. 
For  seven  years,  his  property  was  valueless  to  him— -the  invaders  taking 
possession  of  his  house,  livestock,  Ac.  This  stroke  of  misfortune  had 
no  effect  on  his  patriotism,  however,  and  he  worked  on  in  the  cause  oi: 
freedom  and  liberty,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  State  Legislature. 

Ill  health  compelled  General  Floyd  to  ask  Congress  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  April,  1770,  and  on. his  return  to  New  ^ ork,  in  May,  he  re- 
sumed his  senatorial  duties  in  the  State  Legislature,  iind  served  on 
u.ian v important  committees,  He  continued  in  public  life  until  1 < >0, 
end  in  1 st.13  removed- to  a farm  of  rugged  beauty  in  Mohawk  County, 
which  be  had  purelm-wd  several  years  previous.  . . 

Be  was  a delegate  to  the  Convention,  in  1.S0  1,  wmeh  revised  the 
Constitution  of  Xew  York  Stale,  and  subsequently  elected  a member 
of  the  State  Senate,  and  a Presidential  elector  on  several  oeoa'ions. 
serving  m the  latter  capacity  until  within  a year  of  his  death.  He  died 
August  -A,  1 S21,  in  his. eighty  seventh  year. 
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officers  or  native  Loyalists.  The  Tories  wore  red  rags  on 
tlieir  hats  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Rebels,  and  also  as 
a badge  of  safety  and  protection.  The  boys  and  negroes, 
(there  were  negro  slaves  in  those  days)  in  Huntington,  took 
the  hint  and  wore  the  red  rag  of  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  security  from  attacks  of  the  British  soldiers.  Many  old 
men,  who  were  unable  to  get  away,  and  who  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  British,  kept  a red  rag  on  hand  to  stick  in 
their  hats  in  case  of  danger,  and  the  material  became  so 
scarce  in  Huntington,  that  the  women  had  to  tear  their  red 
petticoats  to  pieces,  to  supply  the  overwhelming-  demand ! 
From  this  fact,  those  who  wore  these  emblems  of  submis- 
sion, were  called  by  the  more  active  and  warlike  patriots, 
the  ‘‘Petticoat  Brigade  of  1776.”  [Laughter  and  Applause.] 

The  British  troops,  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  swept 
the  Island  for  forage  and  provisions.  They  oppressed  the 
people  and  stole  their  stock  and  property.  As  an  opposi- 
tion poet  sang  at  the  time  : 

In  days  of  yore,  the  British  Troops, 

Have  taken  warlike  Kings  in  Battle  ; 

But  now  alas  ! their  valor  droops, 

For’  they  take  naught  but— harmless  cattle  ! 

Or  as  Frenean  wrote,  in  “ Gage’s  soliloquy 

Let  others  combat  in  the  dusty  field  ; 

Let  petty  Captains  scorn  to  live  or  yield  ; 

I'll  send  my  ships  to  neighboring  isles  where  stray 
Unnumbered  herds,  and  steal  those  herds  away. 

1*11  strike  the  women  in  this  Town  with  awe. 

And  make  them  tremble,  at  my  Martial  Law  ’ 

Huntington  was  one  of  the  few  places  selected  by  them, 
to  garrison,  guard,  fortify,  and  occupy  permanently.  It 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  British  foraging  parties  of  Cav- 
alrv,  who  seized  and  shipped  provisions  for  the  British 
Army  and  Navy.  Its  capacious  Bays  rendered  it  accessible 
at  all  times  by  British  vessels,  which  transported  the  stolen 
property  of  this  Town  and  County  into  the  British  Quar- 
termaster’s possession,  to  feed  the  British  Army.  Thou- 
sands of  troops  were  at  Huntington  in  camp  and  fort  and 
houses,  during  the  war.  The  17th  Regiment  Light  Bra 
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goons,  71st  Infantry,  Tarleton’s  Legion,  Tlie  Queen’s  Ban- 
gers, Col.  Hewlett’s  Provincials,  The  “ Loyal  Refugees,” 
Jersey  Loyal  Volunteers,  The  Hessian  Yagers,  and  the 
Prince  of  "Vales’  American  Regiment,  were  at  various  times 
quartered  on  the  inhabitants  of  Huntington,  and  encamped 

in  their  orchards  and  fields.  1753363 

Among  the  more  prominent  British  officers,  who  came  to 
Huntington,  were  Gen.  Sir  Wm.  Erskine,  who.  went  from 
Huntington  to  Southampton  ; Gen.  Tryon,  who  went  from 
Huntington  to  Soutkold ; Brig.  Gen.  Leland,  Brig.  Gen. 
DeLancey,  Col.  Tarleton,  who  marched  from  Smithtown, 
through  Huntington  to  Jericho  ; Col.  Simcoe,  of  the  Queen’s 
Bangers,  Col.  Hewlett  (Tory),  of  Hempstead,  Col.  Aber- 
crombie. Col.  Bruin  ton,  Col.  Croger,  Col.  DeWormb,  of  the 
Hessian  Yagers,  Col.  Ludlow,  at  one  time  in  command  of 
the  Fort  at  Lloyd's  Neck,  who  forced  Jonas  Bogers  and 
others  to  go  to  New  York  with  their  teams  after  cannon  ; 
Col.  Upham,  Col.  DeLancey,  Col.  Benj.  Thonqoson.  Lieut. 
Carr  of  the  17th  Light  Dragoons  ; Majors  Green,  Gilfillan, 
Campbell,  Terpenny,  Gwin,  Ferguson,  and  Major  Hubbel 
of  the  Loyal  Refugees  Captains  Cutler,  Cameron,  Boyle, 
Beam,  Ellison.  Gore,  Stephenson,  Voolley,  Stewart,  Thomas, 
DeSchoenfeldt,  of  the  Anspach  Regiment,  and  numerous 
others. 

The  first  British  Regiment  that  arrived  in  Huntington 
was  the  17th  Light  Dragoons,  a few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Long  Island.  They  found  no  American  troops  to  oppose 
them.  The  officers  stopped  at  the  house  of  Stephen  Ketcli- 
am,  * (which  was  the  old  Hewett  mansion,  on  the  site  of 
Henry  T.  FunnelTs  new  house  on  Main  street.)  It  stood 
<>n  the  road.  All  around  it  were  vacant  lots.  Mr.  Ketcham, 
having  been  one  of  the  Patriot  Town  Committee,  had  left 
Huntington  for  a time,  and  the  house  was  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Ketcham,  who  had  a large  family  and  a number  of  slaves. 
Tiie  officers  turned  their  horses  into  a lot  by  the  side  of 

* Stephen  Ketcham  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Stephen  K.  Gould, 
of  this  village. 
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the  house,  a part  of  which  was  a peach  orchard.  Mrs. 
Ketcham  at  the  time  had  just  finished  baking  in  her  oven, 
fifteen  loaves  of  bread.  She  went  to  the  door  and  request- 
ed one  of  the  officers  to  turn  their  horses  into  another  lot, 
as  they  might  destroy  the  peach  trees,  which  request  -was 
politely  granted.  But  the  officers,  seeing  the  bread,  marched 
in  the  house,  and  without  comment  or  apology,  seized 
and  carried  off  every  loaf,  leaving  the  old  lady  as  mad  as  a 
hornet.  [Laughter.] 

Later  in  the  day,  when  she  came  to  look  around  for  her 
large  cooking  pot,  a very  necessary  article  in  those  days,  to 
cook  her  dinner,  she  discovered  it  was  missing,  and  suspect- 
ing the  British  soldiers  had  stolen  it,  she  put  on  her  bon- 
net, went  out  of  the  door,  across  the  road,  and  up  in  the 
fields  to  the  south  of  the  house,  where  they  were  encamped. 
Wandering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  for  some  time,  she 
at  last  discovered  her  cooking  pot,  hanging  over  a fire, 
made  of  fence  rails,  and  containing  some  savory  mess,  in 
process  of  cooking.  Watching  her  opportunity,  when  no 
soldier  was  near,  and  when  they  were  otherwise  engaged, 
she  turned  it  upside  down,  t£  dumped  ” the  contents  into 
the  fire,  seized  it  and  retreated  in  good  order,  without  being 
discovered,  having  successfully  accomplished  her  purpose, 
and  recovered  her  property.  [Applause.] 

This  was  the  first  raid  of  the  British  on  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Huntington,  and  victory  perched  upon  the  banner 
of  the  brave  old  lady  ! [Laughter.] 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  if  I do  not  weary  you,  [cries  of 
u Xo,  no,  Go  on,”]  I want  to  have  an  old  fashioned  talk 
with  you  about  old  times  in  Huntington.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Scudder,  lifts  announced  me  as  a speaker  of  polished  peri- 
ods. but  I did  not  come  here  to-  deal  out  rhetoric  noi  fine 
sounding  phrases.  I want  to  have  a plain  talk  about  our 
old  Town,  and  some  of  the  people  who  lived  here  One  Hun- 
dred years  ago.  Let  us  see,  if  we  can  get  some  faint  idea 
of  how  Huntington  looked  in  1770.  It  was  not  thickly  in- 
habited, nor  was  there  any  compact  village  in  these  parts. 
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The  farm  houses  were  scattered  far  and  wide,  on  East  and 
West  Necks,  at  Cold  Spring,  Dix  Hills,  Long  Swamp, 
Sweet  Hollow,  West  Hills,  Little  Cow  Harbor,  Great  Cow 
Harbor  and  Fresh  Pond.  There  was  here  and  there  a farm 
house  and  barn.  The  principal  road  led  from  the  east  side 
of  the  Harbor  to  Platt  Carll’s  at  Dix  Hills.  None  of  the 
streets  in  the  western  part  of  the  village  were  opened,  ex- 
cept the  main  road  leading  west  to  Cold  Spring,  here  by 
the  side  of  this  Grove  ; the  old  Hollow  Pond  road  to  Long 
Swamp  ; the  Frog  Pond  road  to  West  Hills  ; the  road  to 
West  Neck  and  Lloyd’s  Neck,  and  the  crooked  path  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Harbor,  now  known  as  Wall  street. 

The  only  houses  on  Main  street,  in  the  western  part, 
were  the  dwellings  of  Timothy  Williams,  (who  is  described 
as  a whole-souled,  jovial  man.)  near  the  present  site  of  Hi- 
ram Y.  Baylis’  residence  ; John  Lefferts,  where  the  Suffolk 
Hotel  now  stands  ; Stephen  Ketcham,  the  old  Hewett  house 
now  torn  down  ; John  Bennett,  where  the  Huntington  Ho- 
tel is  located,  and  Solomon  Ketcham,  where  the  “ Astor 
H ouse  ” formerly  stood,  now  a vacant  lot.  These  houses 
stood  nearly  on  the  road,  and  the  land  about  them,  was  en- 
closed by  rail  fences.  With  three  barns,  they  comprised 
all  the  buildings  on  Main  street  to  the  west. 

On  Wall  street  from  John  Bennett’s  corner  (Huntington 
House  now  owned  by  Casper  Ritter)  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Harbor,  there  were  only  live  houses.  Dr.  Gilbert  Potter’s 
dwelling,  now  occupied  by  Ebenezer  C.  Lefferts  ; his  new 
house  on  premises  where  George  C.  Gardiner  now  resides  ; 
Joseph  Sammis’  where  Theodore  Sliadbolt  lives  ; Capt. 
John  Squier’s*  dwelling  on  the  coiner  where  Isaac  Watts 
Roe  lives,  a part  of  his  present  dwelling  containing  the  old 
house  ; and  John  Brush’s  where  John  F.  AN  ood  occupies, 
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* Congress  sent  Gov.  Patrick  Sinclair, 
mitten  of  Huntington,  to  keep,  in  Align-..  . 
the  war,  before  Long  Island  fell  under  Brit: 
bv  the  committee,  while  at  Huntington,  at  the  house  of  (.'apt.  John 
Squids  a.s  a prisoner  on  parole.  He  had  two  servants  with  him. 
('apt.  Squiers*  hill  for  his  hoard  from  Aug.  17  / f>  to  March  L’S,  177b 
was  £ Afi.  10s,  7p. 
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and  belonging  to  William  W.  Wood,  adjacent  to  the  Mill. 
That  locality  was  then  known  as  “John  Brush’s  Landing.” 
He  kept  the  Mill.  There  were  also  two  farm  houses  in 
“ Mutton  Hollow  ” occupied  by  the  Conkling  and  Sammis 
families.  On  the  West  Neck  road,  there  lived  Jesse  Brush, 
William  and  John  Haviland,  Alexander  and  Jesse  Sammis, 
Henry  Titus,  Joseph  Conkling,  James  Long,  Jonas  Sammis, 
Augustin  Sammis,  John  Sammis*  and  his  son  Nathaniel, 
James  Bogers  and  his  son  Charles,  Ebenezer  Gould,  and 
others.  At  Cold  Spring,  there  resided  Alexander  Rogers, 
Zebulon  and  Isaac  Rogers,  John  Morgan,  Richard  and  Hen- 
ry Conkling,  William  James,  Zachariah  Rogers,  Zebulon 
Titus  and  son,  Daniel  Hendrickson  and  his  son  John,  Israel 
and  Abiel  Titus,  Jonas  Rogers  and  his  son  Jacob,  and  nume- 
rous others.  In  and.  near  the  village  proper,  known  as  the 
“ Town  Spot,”  there  lived  Ebenezer  Brush,  son  of  John 
Brush,  the  miller,  Timothy  Conkling,  Alexander  Denton, 
Abel  Conkling,  Silvanus  Chichester,  Amos  Platt,  Thomas 
Conkling,  Jeremiah  Wood,  Peleg  Wood,  William  Place, 
Conkling  Ivetcham,  Israel  Ketcliam  (Quaker),  John  Wil- 
liams and  Gilbert,  (sons  of  Justice  Williams.)  Hubbard 
Conkling,  Nathaniel  Williams,  Silas  Sammis,  and  Lis  sons, 
Phillip  and  David,  Benjamin  Gould,  Ananias  Conkling, 
David  Conkling,  Henry  Sammis,  Ezra  Conkling  John  Sam- 
mis, William  Ward,  Timothy  Sammis  and  his  son  Scudder, 
Jacob  Brush f and  two  sons,  John  Wood,  John  Wheeler 
and  his  son  Jolm,  and  numerous  members  of  the  Jarvis  and 
Platt  families. 

* The  original  founder  in  Huntington  ot  the  Sammis  family,  whose 
descendants  .are  very  numerous  in  this  Town  was  John  Sammis,  who 
had  a grant  of  lam! made  to  him,  lying  at  the  head  of  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor. His  descendants  kittled  m various  parts. of  the  Town,  notably  on 
"West  Neck,  and  in  the  “ Town  Spot." 

f The  first  of  the  name  of  Brush  known  in  Huntington  were  Thomas 
and  Richard  Brush,  who  were  largo  landowners  in  the  Town  and  came 
from  So  lit  hold.  Their  descendants  are  numerous  and  now  reside  at 
West  Neck.  Old  Fit  his.  Crab  Meadow,  and  in  the  village.  Sherid 
David  C.  Brush,  the  father  of  Morns  K.  Brush,  of  \'rest  Hills,  was  a 
descendant  of  this  family  ; and  all  of  that  name  in  this  Town  came 
from  a common  ancestor,  John  Brush,  of  Southold.  the  father  of 
Thomas  and  Richard. 
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At  West  Hills  and  Sweet  Hollow,  tlie  prominent  family 
names  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  were  Brush,  Chichester, 
Burtis,  Smith,  Wood,  White,  Nostrand,  Collier,  Oakerly  or 
Oakley,  Platt,  Carll,  Whitman,  Valentine,  Ireland,  Ketcham 
and  Foster.  ■ 

At  Long-  Swamp,  lived  the  families  of  Smith,  Lewis, 
Jarvis,  Sammis,  Kellum,  Abbitt,  Buffett  and  Carll. 

At  Dix  Hills — Carll,  Hart,  Smith,  Valentine,  Baldwin, 
Stratton,  Wicks,  Blattslev,  Lewis,  Townsend,  Hubbs,  Pimp, 
Gillett,  Soper,  Kelcy,  Buffett  and  Itogers. 

At  Old  Fields — Smith,  Willis,  Ireland,  Colliding,  Lysaght, 

At  Cow  Harbor — Higby,  lid  all,  Jarvis,  Fleet.  Hill,  Platt, 
Scudder,  Ackerly,  Bryan,  Bogers,  Baldwin,  Bunce,  Kelsy, 
Havens,  Nieolls,  Gildersleeve,  Sills  and  Bishop. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  one  freeholders  living  in 
and  about  the  44  Town  Spot twenty-nine  in  West  Hills 
and  Sweet  Hollow  ; thirteen  in  Long  Swamp  ; thirty-seven 
in  44  Dick’s  Hills  twelve  in  Old  Fields  ; and  thirty-two  in 
Cow  Harbor. 

The  village  Inn  was  located  “ down  town,”  as  we  call  it, 
where  J.  Amherst  Woodhull  resides,  and  was  kept  by  Gil-  / 
bert  Platt  and  Ananias  Platt,  his  father  before  him.  There  J | 
were  quite  a number  of  houses  in  that  vicinity.  It  was  the  j 
44  village  ” of  Huntington  at  that  time. 

There  was  also  a small  house  of  entertainment,  kept  by 
an  old  woman  known  as  4*  Mother  Chidd  ” or  Chichester,  at 
a place  called  44  The  Cedars,”  near  the  Selleck  place,  on 
Huntington  Bay,  at 'East  Neck,  which  was  a resort  of  British 
and  Tory  soldiers.  Platt  Carll  also  kept  an  Inn  at  44  Dick’s 
Hills.”  (where  bis  grandson  Gilbert  now  lives,)  which  was 
a general  headquarters  for  that  section  of  the  country.  The 
British  forces  often  marched  there  and  made  it  their  stop- 
ping place,  on  their  foraging  excursions.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  I\ev.  Joshua  Ilaitt,  at  one  time,  and  confined 
in  New  York  for  three  months.  (The  Ministers  ottonoe 
was  that  he  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  without  a 
license.)  Mr.  C ivil  was,  with  his  family,  violently  beaten 
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and  robbed,  in  1783.  He  suffered  large  losses  from  British 
troops,  dining  the  war.  He  died  in  1S14,  aged  77  years. 
Capt.  Timothy  Carll,  his  brother,  lived  at  “ Dick’s  Hills,”  on 
the  farm,  where  his  great-grandson,  David  Carll,  now  re- 
sides. The  old  Log  House,  which  is  still  preserved  on  the 
place,  and  is  used  as  a poultry  roost,  was  then  a store,  kept 
by  Capt.  Carll,  and  the  only  one  in  that  vicinity. 

Thomas  Fleet,  grand-father  of  John  and  Charles  Fleet, 
of  this  village,  lived  near  the  shore  of  Huntington  Ba}7,  on 
East  Neck,  near  Capt.  Henry  S.  Hawkins’  farm.  His  father 
Thomas  Fleet  kept  a store  at  Cold  Spring.  He  was  a de- 
scendant of  William  Fleetwood,  who  married  a sister  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  left  England,  after  the  restoration,  and 
settled  here,  changing  his  name  to  Fleet. 

Stephen  Kelsey,  the  great-grandfather  of  Jesse  B.  Kelsey, 
of  this  town,  lived  at  East  Neck,  near  the  shore.  He  was 
one  of  the  patriot  Town  Committee,  and  took  an  active 
part  against  the  British.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Kelseys 
in  Huntington. 

Jonathan  Scudder,*  the  great-grandfathei  of  Rev.  Dr. 

* The  common  ancestor  of  all  the  Scuilders  on  Lon}?  Island  was 
Thomas  Scudder.  He  was  born  in  England,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  among  the  earliest  settlers  at  Plymouth.  Mass.  His  wife’s  name 
was  Elizabeth.  He  resided  at  Salem  from  1042  to  1657,  and  the 
records  of  that  town  show  grams  of  laud  to  **'  Old  Goodman  Scudder,” 
(the  term  “ Goodman  indicating  an  honorable  position  in  the  Puritan 
Church).  He  died  at  Salem  in  1657,  leaving  a will,  in  which  he 
named  his  children  John,  Thomas  (2d).  Henry,  Elizabeth  (who  mar- 
ried Bartholomew),  and  his  grandson  Thomas  (3d),  son  of  his  deceased 
sou  William.  All  these  descendants  of  Thomas  Scudder  came  from 
Salem  to  Southolh  on  or  about  the  year  1651.  The  sons,  Thomas, 
Henry  and  John  came  from  Southold  to  Huntington  about  1653  or 
soon  thereafter,  and  were  among  its  earliest  settlers.  The  original 
homestead  of  Thomas  (2d)  was  at  the  head  of  Huntington  Harbor, 
where  Jacob  Scudder,  dec’d,  lately  resided.  Henry  settled  on  East 
Xeck  where  Thomas  Lord,  Jr.,  now  owns.  John  located  at  Crab 
Meadow.  Thomas  Scudder  (2d)  was  a tanner,  and  made  the  first 
leather  manufactured  m Huntington.  He  was  a man  of  great  physical 
power,  ami  there  is  an  amusing  account  in  the  Court  records  of  his 

*•  tanning  ” James  Chichester  at  a husking.” 

“ Totrn  Court.  Oct.  23,  1GG2. — Stephen  Jcrviee,  as  attorney  in  be- 
halfe  of  James  Chichester,  plf.  t>.  Tho.  Scudder,  deft.,  aesion  of  the 
ease  and  of  hatery.  Deft,  says  that  he  did  his  imlevor  to  save  ye  pigg 
from  vo  woltf.  but.  knows  no  hurt  his  dog  did  it  ; aud  as  for  ye  sow,  he 
dears'  the  charg  ; touching  the  batery,  striking  the  hove,  says  he  did 
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Moses  L.  Scudder,  who  sits  beside  me  on  this  platform, 
lived  on  East  Neck,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  premises  now 
owned  by  Thomas  Lord,  Jr.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  con- 
siderable land  in  that  neighborhood.  His  great-grandson 
here  comes  from  good  stock,  being  a direct  descendant  of  ! 
“Brother  Jonathan.”  [Laughter  and  Applause.] 

Solomon  Ketcham,  the  ancestor  of  my  young  friend, 
Douglas  Conklin,  who  has  read  for  us  the  “ Declaration  of 
Independence,”  lived  on  Main  street.  He  got  into  a cliffi-  j 


strike  the  boye  but  it  was  for  his  abusing  his  daughter.  The  verdict 
of  the  jury  is,  that  defts  dog  is  not  titt  to  be  cept,  but  the  acsion  fails  i 
for  want  of  testimony  ; but  touching  the  batery,  the  jury’s  verdict  pass 
for  plff,  that  deft  pay  him  10  shillings  for  striking  the  'boy,  and  the 
piff  to  pay  deft  5 shillings  for  his  boye’s  msevilty.”  Same  court. — 

“ Rachel!  Turner  sayth,  that  being  husking  at  Tbo.  Powell’s.  James 
Chichester  found  a red  ear,  and  then  said  he  must  kiss  Bette  Scudder  ; 
Bette  sayd  she  would  whip  his  brick,  and  they  too  scufeling  fell  by  her 
side  ; that  this  deponent  and  Tho.  Scudder  being  tracing,  and  having 
ended  bis  trace,  rose  up  and  took  howld  of  James  Chichester,  and  gave 
him  a box  on  the  ear.  Robard  Criunfield  savs,  that  being  husking  at 
Tho.  Powell’s,  James  Chichester  found  a red  eare,  and  then  said  he 
must  kiss  Bette  Scudder.  and  they  too  sending.  Goody  Scudder  bid 
him  be  quiet,  aud  pukl  him  from  her,  aud  gave  him  a slap  on  the  side 
of  the  heade;  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is,  that  James  shall  paye  ye  pif 
12  shillings  and  the  cost  of  ye  cort.” 

Thomas  Scudder  is  named  among  those  holding  original  “rights”1 
under  the  Patents.  He  died  in  Huntington  iu  1.G90,  leaving  children, 
Benjamin,  Timothy,  Elizabeth.  Mary,  Sarah  and  Clemar.  His  Will 
may  he  found  in  the  Prerogative  Court  records 
The  Sc  udders  on  East  Xeck  and  the  east  side  of  Huntington  Harbor,  | 
are  nearly  all  descendants  of  Thomas  (2nd)  ; among  them  are  Capt.  ! 
David  C.  Scudder.  Thomas  Scudder,  Ahneda,  wife  of  Capt.  Philetus  C.  ! 
Jarvis,  Naomi  Street,  (daughter  of  Gilbert  Scudder,  and  mother  of 
('has.  R.  Street  of  this  village)  and  Henry  G.  Scudder.  The  line  of 
descent  to  Henry  G.  Scudder  is  as  follows  : (1)  Thomas  Scudder  of  Sa- 
lem, (2)  Thomas  Scudder  (2d)  first  settler  in  Huntington  ; (3)  Benja- 
min, son  of  Thomas  (2d),  and  rioted  in  his  time  as  a man  of  letters;  j 

(4)  Thomas  (3d),  son  of  Benjamin ; (5)  Thomas  (4th),  a man  in  the  j 

vigor  -of" life  during  the  Revolutionary  War;  ((.»)  Gilbert  Scudder; 

(7)  Isaiah  Scudder,  who  was  the  father  of  llenry  G.  Scudder. 

Rev.  Moses  L.  Scudder,  LL.  1)..  Hon.  Henry  J.  Scudder,  Hewlett  • 
Scudder,  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Scudder  are  likewise  descended  from  the 
same  common  ancestor.  Tla-y  descend  from  Henry  Scudder.  another 
son  of  Thomas  of  Salem.  This  Henry  Scudder,  who  settled  on  East  ! 
Xeck.  married  Catharine,  daughter  oi:  Jeffrey  Esty,  and  had  two  sons, 
Jonathan  and  David.  ,1  elfrey  Esty  was  an  old  man  at  the  first  sett  le- 
nient here.  II e was  presented  to  the  church  at  Salem  for  the  heinous 
offence  of  sleeping  in  church  during  service,  and  was  duly  admonished  j 
therefor.  His  daughter.  Mrs.  Henry  Scudder,  was  a remarkable  busi- 
ness woman.  All  tin*  Town  taxes  iu  her  neighborhood  were  paid  to 
her.  The  Scudders  are  numerous,  at  this  day,  in  Huntington. 
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culty  at  one  time  with  the  British  soldiers,  and  snatching’  a 
picket  oft  of  a fence,  offered  to  fight  three  or  four  officers. 
Not  being  very  choice  in  the  use  of  language  towards  them, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  confined  in  the  Fort  on  the  burying 
liilk  and  kept  on  a diet  of  bread  and  water.-  Fie  never  for- 
got his  imprisonment  nor  forgave  his  enemies  ; and  when 
the  British  fleet,  afterwards,  in  the  war  of  1812,  dropped 
anchor  in  Huntington  Bay.  the  old  man  might  have  been 
seen  prowling  around  the  shores  of  Lloyd’s  Neck  and  the 
Bay,  musket  in  hand,  and  woe  to  the  son  of  Britain,  who 
came  within  his  range.  In  company  with  a party,  he  forci- 
bly boarded  a number  of  British  vessels  in  ourrBay  in  the 
war  of  1812,  took  several  prisoners,  and  kept  them  in  du- 
rance, at  his  house,  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 

Samuel  Colliding,  the  father  of  Strong  Conklin,  lived  in 
an  old  house  that  stood  where  the  Woolsey  cottage  was  af- 
terwards built,  on  the  Bowery.  He  was  an  outspoken  rebel. 
The  British  tried  to  take  his  team  away  from  him,  but  he 
resisted  so  energetically,  with  his  stout  axe,  that  they  were 
glad  to  desist.  He  knocked  a British  officer  down  with  his 
fist.  The  soldiers  put  chase  for  him.  He  ran  to  his  house, 
through  the  hall  way,  and  out  the  back  door,  just  as  his 
pursuers  came  in  the  front.  He  escaped  across  the  fields 
into  the  woods,  and  hid  in  a barn  at  Cold  Spring.  The 
British  searched  every  house  and  barn  in  Cold  Spring,  and 
came  in  the  barn,  where  he  was  secreted  under  a mow  of 
liay,  without  discovering  him.  The  next  night,  he  made 
his  way  through  the  fields  to  the  Brick  yards  at  est  Neck, 
where  Bichard  Colliding,  (the  great -grand-father  of  Joshua 
B.  Place  of  this  village)  then  lived,  and  borrowing  a row- 
boat there,  he  escaped  under  cover  of  night,  to  the  Con- 
necticut shore,  where  he  rom  lined,  doing  good  service  in 
the  patriot  cause,  to  the  end  of  tin'  B volution. 

Lemuel  Caril  lived  at  West  Hills,  where  his  grandson, 
of  the  same  name,  re,  ides.  Ho  was  very  fond  of  the  chase, 
and  was  a great  limiter.  The  British  stole  hay  and  wood 
from  him,  and  also  a valuable  horse,  which  he  found  at 
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Flushing,  after  eight  months  absence,  and  finally  recovered 
it  by  paying  a bribe  of  six  guineas  to  Capt.  Roorback,  a 
British  officer. 

Jeremiah  "Wood,*  the  ancestor  of  the  Wood  family  of  this 
village,  lived  on  the  Cold  Spring  road.  He  was  forced  to 
cart  wood,  forage,  and  officer’s  baggage,  by  the  British,  and 
to  labor  on  the  forts.  He  was  a large  sufferer  in  hay  and 
grain,  stolen  by  the  soldiery. 

Isaac  Rogers,  grandfather  of  Stephen  C.  Rogers,  Super- 
visor of  this  Town,  and  of  Isaac  and  George  R.  Rogers,  of 
this  village,  lived  at  Cold  Spring  on  the  farm  now  occupied 
by  Henry  Rogers.  He  was  forced  to  furnish  hay  and  wood 
to  the  British,  without  pay. 

Samuel  Oakley,  grandfather  of  Zpphar  B.  Oakley,  deed, 
and  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Stuart,  of  this  village, 
lived  at  West  Hills,  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  his  son, 
Solomon  Oakley,  an  aged  citizen  of  this  Town.  He  was 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  rebellion  against  the  mother 
country,  and  suffered  large  losses  in  hay,  grain,  stock  and 
wood,  stolen  and  destroyed. 

Josiah  Smith,  grandfather  of  James  N.  Smith,  of  tbis 
village,  had  a large  farm  at  Long  Swamp,  where  his  son 


* The  Wood  family  were  ainonjr  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Town. 
Ed  man  Wood  is  the  first  one  mentioned,  whose  son  Jonas,  was  one  of 
the  Patentees  of  the  Town,  and  a prominent  mail  in  Town  affairs.  He 
died  in  1 000,  leaving  Jonas  (2d)  who  owned  large  tracts  of  land.  Jo- 
nas (2d)  left  children,  John,  Jeremiah.  Jonas  (3d),  Timothy,  Elizabeth, 
Phebe  and  Atm.  Jeremiah  died  about  1-743,  leaving  Jeremiah 

(2d)  and  Jonas.  Jerenjiah  (2d)  left  four  sons,  Jeremiah  (3d).  Stephen, 
Isaac  and  Ptlejr.  The  old  Wood  homestead  on  die  Cold  Spring  road 
seemed  to  have  been  kept  by  the  Jcnmuih. s of  each  succeeding  gene- 
ration. Jeremiah  (3d)  died  in  1 81  0.  leaving  Prudence  (wife  of  Klka- 
liah  Platt),  Jeremiah  (4th).  Erewstei,  Ida  (afterwards  wife  of  Hilbert 
Hiatt).  Phehe.  8a rail,  Elizabeth  (wife  of  Plait  Conklin),  and  Ruth,  wife 
of  Erast  us  If,  Conklin.  Grew-mr  Wood  died,  leaving  sons.  Edwin 
Wood,  dee  d,  (father of  Mrs.  Win.  I).  Wosih-ml,  A! rs.  Henry  F.  Sanmiis, 
and  .Mrs.  Hendrickson  of  Hus  villas*,  and  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Cross- 

iRian  of  PatiM'son,  X.J.h  and  William  J.  Wood,  George  C.  Wood,  of 
this  place,  and  Grew.- lor  Wood,  jr..  of  Grnokiyn.  Ida  Wood,  daughter 
of  Jeremiah  3d,  now  deo’d.  was  the  mother  of  Mrs  .Nathaniel  Scaddcr 
Prime,  and  of  .Mrs.  .Maria  Downs,  of  Hnntinyion,  and  of  Mrs.  Phebe 
A prowsmith,  oi  Gvooktyn,  and  the  ^ranuuudiicr  ot  Mrs.  Res.  Samuel 
'\\  ^ itrter,  wife  of  the  Pa  .-tor  of  Cue  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hun- 
tington. 
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Josiali  still  lives,  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  robbed  of 
forage  and  wood  by  the  British. 

Oliver  Hendrickson,  grandfather  of  Joseph  M.  and  Coles 
Hendrickson,  of  this  village,  and  great-grandfather  to  the 
young  lady  who  this  day  personates  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
lived  at  Dick’s  Hills.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting.  By 
occupation,  a carpenter,  he  was  forced  by  Col.  Thompson 
to  work  on  the  Fort  on  the  old  burying  hill. 

Selah  Smith,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  editor  of  the 
/Suffolk  Bulletin , and  the  grandfather  of  Selah  Smith,  of 
Northport,  lived  at  Long  Swamp,  having  purchased  a farm 
there  in  1750.  The  British  pressed  him  into  service,  in 
carting  wood  and  working  on  the  forts,  and  stole  hay  and 
grain  from  him. 

Sweet  Hollow,  or  Melville  as  it  is  now  called,  was  then 
on  the  main  travelled  road  which  ran  through  the  Island, 
before  the  Smith  town  and  Jericho  Turnpike  was  made.  It 
was  a small  settlement,,  and  I will  endeavor  to  describe  the 
dwellings  there  and  who  lived  in  them.  Where  Silas  Jar- 
vis now  resides,  there  was  an  old  house  occupied  by  a Mr. 
Powell,  whose  first  name  I have  been  unable  to  ascertain  ; 
where  Woodhull  Jarvis  lives,  his  grandfather  Robert  Jarvis 
then  resided  ; there  was  another  house  owned  by  Charles 
Duryea,  great-grandfather  of  Supervisor  Duryea,  of  Bab- 
ylon, where  Isaac  51.  Baylis  now  resides  ; also  a house 
where  Joseph  Bassett  now  lives,  then  occupied  by  Jesse 
Ketcham  ; and  Zophar  Ketcham  then  lived  where  Isaac  C. 
Ireland’s  house  stands.  Zophar  Ketcham.  of  Sweet  Hol- 
low, was  the  grandfather  of  Zophar  and  Jacob  Ketcham,  of 
our  village,  whom  I am  glad  to  see  upon  this  platform. 
The  soldiers  made  him  work  on  the  fort  at  Lloyd’s  Neck. 
The  old  man  didn’t  like  it  much,  and  resisted,  but  to  no 
purpose.  They  were  too  strong  for  him.  He  said,  **  the 
British  were  worse  than  the  Devil,  and  he  could  prove  it 
by  Scripture.’’  'l  Scripture  tells  us,  said  Mr.  Ketcham 
•‘resist  the  Devil  and  he  will  ilee  from  you,  but  if  we  resist 
the  British,  they  get  closer  to  you  !”  [Laughter  and  Ap 
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plause.]  There  was  an  inn  or  tavern  where  Daniel  Baylis, 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  venerable  citizens,  now  resides, 
at  Sweet  Hollow,  kept  by  George-Everett  and  Foster  Nos- 
trand before  him.  Wilmot  Oakley  kept  a store  and  resided 
where  Elias  Baylis,  Sr.  now'  resides*-  He  was  a bold,  cour- 
ageous man  and  a sterling  patriot.  The  British  held  him 
in  great  dread.  They  once  surrounded  his  house  to  cap- 
ture him  ; but  he  had  it  so  strongly  barricaded  they  were 
unable  to  enter,  though  they  riddled  it  with  bullets.  One 
of  the  soldiers  got  a sheaf  of  straw  to  fire  the  building, 
when  he  was  shot  by  Mr.  Oakley  fiom  a garret  window, 
after  which  they  dispersed.  John  Woolsey,  the  Sweet 
Hollow  giant,  cleared  up  a spot  and  located  where  James  I. 
Shipman  now  resides,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Half  Hol- 
low Hills.  He  was  a strong  powerful  man  and  thought 
nothing  of  carrying  on  his  back  a hogshead,  quarter-full  of 
molasses,  half  a mile  from  Wilmot  Oakley’s  store.  He  left 
a large  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  The  first  settlers  of 
the  numerous  Baylis  family  of  Sweet  Hollow,  whose  repre- 
sentatives are  here  to-day,  came  from  near  Springfield  and 
Jamaica,  in  Queens  County,  at  the  close  of  the  Bevolution- 
ary  War.  One  of  the  elder  brothers  was  in  the  American 
army,  under  Washington. 

Without  wearying  your  patience  by  going  farther  into 
details,  I have  perhaps  stated  enough  to  give  a general  idea 
of  the  situation  of  the  dwellings  in  and  about  Huntington, 
and  of  some  of  the  old  families  living  here,  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  British  forces.  The  British  soldiers  were 
quartered  in  the  houses,  in  barracks,  and  encamped  over  all 
of  this  part  of  the  Town.  Some  of  them  were  on  Lloyd’s 
Neck,  West  Neck,  on  the  fields  between  Wall  street  and  the 
Bowery,  near  Gallows  Hill,  near  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  between  the  church  and  the 
western  part  of  the  village.  The  Presbyterian  Church  was 
their  st  ible  and  store-house.  They  had  a block-house  on 
the  field  adjoining  the  Union  School  building,  now  owned 
by  Henry  S.  Prime.  Their  whipping  post,  which  was  a 
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standing  tree,  flattened  on  one  side,  to  tie  their  victims  to, 
stood  in  front  of  the  present  school  building.  They  de- 
stroyed and  laid  waste  this  whole  section  of  country,  until 
provisions  and  forage  became  so  scarce  they  were  compelled 
to  reduce  their  garrison,  and  to  scatter  their  troops  over 
Wheatley,  Jericho,  Westbury,  Herricks,  Northside,  Cow 
Neck  and  Great  Neck,  and  other  places  to  the  West.  The 
inhabitants  of  Huntington  were  forced,  not.  only  to  bury 
and  secrete  their  money  and  valuables,  but  also  their  pro- 
visions in  order  to  save  them  from  the  soldiery,  and  to  keep 
themselves  from  starving.  Many  of  the  people  of  the  Town 
were  robbed  of  their  money  and  valuables- — and  were  hung- 
up by  the  neck,  until  almost  dead,  to  make  them  reveal 
where  they  had  secreted  their  money.  Two  brothers,  Zo- 
phar  and  Joel  Rogers,  living  at  Long  Hill  (now  Clay  Pitts) 
were  hung  up  by  the  neck,  one  after  the  other,  to  force 
them  to  tell  where  their  money  was.  Zophar  was  hung  up 
three  times  and  left  for  dead.  Joel  was  stretched  up  twice. 
Zophar,  reviving,  aroused  some  of  the  neighbors,  >vhich 
alarmed  the  robbers,  who  fled  without  having  obtained  the 
money,  which  had  been  hidden  in  a couple  of  old  shoes. 
Joel  Rogers  was  the  grandfather  of  Thomas  Whiled  Gilder- 
sleeve,  of  this  village. 

Robert  Jarvis,*  grandfather  of  Capt.  Pliiletus  C.  Jarvis, 


* The  oldest  record  of  any  of  the  Jarvis  family  in  Huntington  is  that 
of  Stephen  Jervice  or  Jams,  who  lived  here  in  1061.  A few  years 
later,  William  Jarvis  (1070),  Thomas  Jarvis  (1079).  Jonathan  Jarvis 
(10S4)  and  John  Jarvis  (1084).  appear  to  have  resided  here.  John 
Jarvis  went  to  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  and  settled  there  in  1092. 

Stephen  Jarvis  (1st)  had  two  sons.  Stephen  (2d),  born  June  2,  16S3, 
ami  \braham,  horn  April  20,  1685.  William  Jarvis  (1st)  had  a son, 
William  (2d),  and  William  (2d)  had  the  following  children  : Abraham, 
Stephen  (3d).  Esther,  (who  manied  a Stratton).  Samuel,  \V  illiam  (3d) 
and  Marv.  The  three  larter  went  to  Norwalk,  Conn.  Mary  married  a 
Sevmour.  Stephen  Jarvis  (3d).  -on  ot  \\  illiam  .Jarvis  (2d),  had  twelve 
children  •*  \u-tin.  John,  Stephen  (4th).  l e u-.  Thomas.  Louisa  (married 
llo/ekieh  Wicks  m 1755).  Sarah.  Kulli.  Esther,  Deborah,  Mary  and 
Daniel.  Abralntm  Jarvis,  -on  of  William  (2d),  married  Eeviuia  lingers 
Fob.  20.  1731.  bis  first  wife,  and  1 1 an  nidi  Colliding  ( widow),  J uiy  31 , 
1 7ilO,  his  second  wile,  and  had  children:  Abraham,  lehaleul.  Lavima. 
Elizabeth  and  Satnu  1.  Samuel  Jarvis,  son  of  \\  illiam^  (2d),  married 
Naomi  Crush,  and  lived  in  Norwalk.  He  duel  in  17;»6. 

Abraham  Jarvis  (2d),  sou  of  Abraham  (Lst),  married  Jerusha  Chi- 
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who  lived  at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  and  afterwards  at 
Sweet  Hollow,  was  gashed  and  cut  in  his  head,  to  force  him 
to  tell  where  his  money  was.  He -didn’t  tell — but  he  ear- 
ned the  marks  of  his  injuries  with  him  to  the  grave. 

David  Rusco  and  Silas  Rusco,  the  sons  of  David  Rusco, 


cliester  and  had  eight  children:  Lavinia,  Jacob,  Elizabeth,  Jesse,  Ebe- 
nezer, Keziah,  Sarah  and  Margaret.  Ichabod  Jarvis,  son  of  Abraham 
(1st),  also  had  eight  children  : Israel,  Benjamin  (who  died  in  Conn.), 
Abigail,  Charlotte,  Keturah,  Hannah,  Mehitabic,  and  Sarah. 

Stephen  Jarvis  (4-th),  son  of  Stephen  (3d),  married  Ann  Wheeler 
May  15.  1728.  lie  was  a mariner,  and  died  in  New  York.  He  had 
six  children : Mary,  Susannah,  Esther,  Sarah,  William  (who  died  in 
Norwalk),  and  Thomas  (2d).  Ebenezer  Jarvis,  son  of  Abraham  (2d), 
had  children  : Maria,  Sarah,  Ebenezer,  Iantha.  Marietta  and  Jerusha. 
Ebenezer  Jarvis,  son  of  Ebenezer,  manned  Frances  Kelsey,  and  after- 
wards Hannah  A.  Kelsey. 

Thomas  Jarvis  (2d),  son  of  Stephen  (4th),  married  Rebecca  Platt, 
July  31,  1791.  His  children  were  Platt,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Reuben, 
Dorcas,  Charity,  and  Sarah.  Dorcas  married  James  Dunbar;  Charity, 
Samuel  Bishop,  and  Sarah,  Charles  Hewitt.  Platt  Jarvis  went  in  tr. 
S.  Navy.  Joseph  Jarvis,  son  of  above  named  Thomas,  had  four  chil- 
dren : Mary  Esther  (married  John  Thompson) ; Phebe  Elizabeth  (mar- 
ried John  Eemsen);  Joseph  Henry  (married  Sarah  White);  and  Ketu- 
rah Ann,  (married  Townsend  Gardiner). 

William  Jarvis  (3d),  son  of  William  ( 2d),  had  four  children  : Henry, 
Jonathan,  William,  Benajah.  Henry  Jarvis,  son  of  William  (3d),  had 
children:  William,  Samuel  D.  and  Elkaiiah.  Jonathan  Jarvis,  sou . of 
William  (3d),  had  two  wives:  1st,  Anna  Brewster;  2d.  Charity  White. 
His  children  were  Timothy  and  Isaiah.  Benajah,  son  of  William  (3d), 
had  one  child.  Hannah  Jarvis,  He  went  to  Nova  Scotia  after  the  Re- 
volutionary War. 

Robert  Jarvis,  son  of  Thomas  (2d),  married  1st,  Sarah  Ireland,  and 
2d,  Margaret  Brush  His  children  were,  Joseph  I.,  Simon  Losee, 
Isaiah,  Jonathan,  Thomas,  Phebe  (married  Platt  Rogers),  Sarah  (mar- 
ried J.  Duryea)  and  Hannah  (married  Oliver  Smith).  Joseph 
I.  Jarvis,  son  of  Robert,  married  Phebe  Carll.  Ilis  children 
were  Robert,  William,  Hendrickson,  Keturah,  Eliza  and  Maria, 
Simon  Losee  Jarvis,  son  of  Robert,  married  Keturah  Conklin. 
Ilis  children  were  Robert,  David  C.,  Thomas  II.  and  Elizabeth 
(twins.)  Esther,  Jonathan,  Phebe  and  Philetus  C.,  Ire,  Almira, 
Emilous,  William  II.  and  John  B.  Jarvis.  Isaiah  Jarvis,  son  of  Rob- 
ert, married  Christina  Gould — had  no  children.  Isaac  Jarvis,  son  of 
Robert,  settled  in  Ohio,  in  1815,  with  his  children,  Isaiah,  Fluella 
and  Kaveiit.  Jonathan  Jarvis,  son  of  Robert,  married  Deborah  Whit- 
man, and  had  children : David,  Sarah,  Mary  Ann.  Whitson,  Aaron, 
John,  William  and  Charles.  Thomas  Jarvis,  son  of  Robert,  married 
phebe  Khemp,  and  Isis  children  were  : Carlton.  Woodhull,  Anna  and 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  I),  Woodhull  Conklin,  of  this  village. 

Elizabeth  Jarvis,  daughter  of  Simon  Losee  Jarvis,  married  Capt, 
Dean.  Her  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  Aitkin  of  this  village. 

The  Jarvis  families  owned  laud,  m the  early  days  of  the  Town,  on 
East  Ne,k.  the  ••'Town  Spot.”  Sweet  Hollow,  and  Crab  Meadow. 
Their  descendants  are  very  numerous  in  Huntington  Township. 
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Sr.,  who  lived  in  the  house  where  William  C.  Scudder  re- 
sides, were  forced  to  work  on  the  Forts,  and  to  cart  wood 
for  the  British.  Silas  Fusco  was  the  father  of  David  Fusco, 
now  deceased,  late  of  this  village,  and  grandfather  of  Horace 
Fusco,  now  residing  here.  David  Fusco  (son  of  David,  Sr.) 
played  a trick  upon  some  British  soldiers,  who  came  to  steal 
hay  from  him,  during  the  Devolution,  and  had  to  hide  him- 
self in  a cave  in  the  woods  to  escape  their  vengeance,  until 
he  found  his  way  across  the  Sound  to  Connecticut,  where 
he  remained  during  the  war. 

John  Half,  of  the  south  side  of  the  Town,  was  noted  for 
being  a curiosity,  as  the  ugliest  looking  man  in  Suffolk  Co. 
He  took  pride  in  his  uncouth  appearance.  At  one  time, 
during  the  Devolution,  he  met  a party  of  British  officers, 
riding  in  a wagon,  on  a roac\on  the  south  side  of  the  Turn- 
pike, just  below  Platt  Card’s,  where  the  road  was  and  is 
too  narrow  for  vehicles  to  pass  each  other.  The  question 
for  debate  was,  who  should  back  out  to  a wider  part  of  the 
highway.  Haff  looked  at  the  party  and  discovered  the 
driver,  an  officer,  to  be  worse  looking  than  himself.  “ I wish 
you  were  dead,”  said  Haffi  “ What  do  you  mean,  you  rebel 
scoundrel  ? ” retorted  the  British  driver.  “ Why,”  replied 
Haff,  “ before  you  arrived  in  Huntington,  I used  to  make 
money,  showing  my  face  at  sixpence  a sight,  as  the  ugliest 
man  in  the  Town— but  now  I’m  done.  You  can  beat  me, 
and  I’ll  give  up  the  business.”  The  officers  laughed  at 
their  driver,  who  good-naturedly  backed  out,  and  allowed 
Haff  to  go  on  his  way. 

Selah  Wood,*  who  lived  at  West  Hills,  where  Andrew 


* Selali  Wood  was  an  older  brother  of  Hon.  Silas  Wood,  the  historian, 
and  of  Samuel  Wood.  Their  father’s  name  was  Joshua-  Wood,  who 
was  a descendant  of  Jonas  Wood,  of  Halifax,  who  lirsi  settled  in  ITemp- 
stt'ad  m lull  : then  in  Southampton  in  Id  1 0,  and  afterwards  at  West 
Uilis.  jn  Huntington,  in  1 OAA.  Jonas  Wood  was  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  ford  lYeonio  Kiver  near  Riverhead,  in  1000. 

Silas  Wood,  the  historian,  was  born  at  ttV.st  Ililis,  Sept..  I f.  1709. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  .sent  to  Rev.  Mr.  Talmuga,  of  Brook- 
haveu  fur  tuition.  At  fifteen  he  went  to  Fairfield,  (tain.,  to  school.  At 
sixteen  he  went,  to  Princeton  College,  and  graduated  at  the  end  of  four 
years  ; was  thou  employed  as  a tutor  in  the  College  for  five  years.  In 
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Powell  now  resides,  was  strung  up  by  the  neck  and  left  for 
dead,  but  was  cut  down  by  a negro  wench,  who  discovered 
him,  before  life  was  extinct. 

When  a British  officer,  in  command  of  the  Hessians,  took 
possession  of  the  house  of  Beuben  Bolph,  grandfather  of 
Jarvis  B.  Bolph,  he  was  frank  enough  to  t ell  him,  if  he  had 
any  money  or  valuables  about  the  house,  to  put  them  out 
of  the  way  before  his  soldiers  arrived,  as  he  had  the  worst 
set  of  scoundrels  with  him  ever  created.  Mrs.  Bolph  had 
a purse  of  gold  in  her  hand  just  as  the  Hessians  marched 
in  the  gate,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  threw  it  under 
the  gooseberry  bushes  in  the  garden.  She  recovered  it  the 
next  day,  and  hid  it  in  a more  secure  place.  Mr.  Bolph 
lived  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  “ Town  Spot.” 

A party  of  Hessian  robbers  attacked  the  house  of  widow 
Platt  (widow  of  Ananias  Platt),  where  James  Houston  and 
John  Stewart  kept  store  “ down  town,”  and  at  midnight 
broke  open  a window  with  a sledge-hammer.  They  fired 
several  shot  into  the  house,  which  was  defended  by  John 
Stewart.  Gilbert  Platt,  and  a negro  named  “ Lige,”  or  Elijah, 
who  performed  wondrous  deeds  of  valor,  during  the  en- 
gagement. John  Stewart  killed  one  of  the  robbers,  in  the 
kitchen.  Elijah  knocked  one  on  the  head  with  a hatchet. 
The  firing  alarmed  the  neighbors,  who  seized  their  weapons 
and  repaired  to  the  scene,  where  they  found  the  robbers  had 
fled,  and  Elijah,  the  negro,  shot  through  the  head,  but  still 
living.  This  negro  was  a tough  specimen.  The  musket 
ball  went  through  his  head  and  came  out  the  back  part  of 


795,  he  was  elected  Member  of  Assembly  from  Suffolk  County,  ami 
TV'-il  for  four  years.  In  1S04,  he  was  offered  the  Presidency  of  the 
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AeodemV.  and  in  lSOf>  he  was  ehosen  a Professor  in  Union 
both  of  which  he  declined.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in 
nil  made  a .solicitor  in  chancery  iu  1S1I>.  lie  was  a regular 
tor  to  the  Mott nj  lit pnMiran,  while  pra.  tisin-r  law  in  New 
Hi*  returned  to  iluutinui  ni  in  1 S 1 U».  In  1S17  he  was  elected 
► Poiu'iv-s.  and  re-elected  for  tive  successive  terms.  In  1 s-js.  he 
•t-  defeated  be  lion.  ,)am*-s  Kent,  by  74  majority.  He  made  some 
.))  - i 1 d i ■ and  eloquent  ■ pooch i s in  Onjrres  . whi<  h atlrm  teal  m i 1 
tetitiou  at  the  time,  lie  mar:  ied  KlUaheiii,  daughter  oi  ,Io>iah  smuf, 
r i;(,nir  Swamp.  lie  died  March  L’,  1 >17,  in  the  seventy-eighth  y<  ar 
f his  a ire,  leaving  no  ehildren. 
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liis  cranium.  He  lived  many  years  afterwards,  and  was  a 
great  fiddler,  furnishing  the  rustic  parties  in  Huntington, 
of  that  time,  with  music  for  dancing.  In  after  years,  on 
one  occasion,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Woodhull,  the  minister,  who 
was  very  austere  and  rigid  in  his  social  notions,  came  into 
the  private  house  of  one  of  his  parishoners,  where  there  was 
assembled  a party  of  young  people,  dancing  to  the  bewitch- 
ing strains  of  “ luge's”  fiddle.  There  was  a bed  in  a corner 
of  the  room,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  on  which 
Elijah  sat,  drawing  his  bow  over  his  old  “Cremona.”  The 
minister,  shocked  at  such  “ worldliness  ” and  levity,  opened 
the  door  of  the  room,  where  they  were  dancing,  and  in  a 
deep,  sepulchral  voice,  said,  as  he  fell  on  his  knees,  “ Let 
us  pray  !”  at  which  the  young  men  and  maidens  screamed 
and  scattered,  and  “Lige,”  thinking  his  time  had  come, 
shot  under  the  bed,  with  his  fiddle,  like  a streak  of  light- 
ning ! [Laughter]. 

A party  of  armed  men,  with  bayonets,  came  to  the  house 
of  Gilbert  and  Simon  Fleet,  in  the  Town  of  Huntington, 
and  robbed  them  and  their  families  of  all  the  money  and 
plate  they  could  find,  and  nearly  strangled  one  of  them  to 
death  by  hanging  him  to  a beam  in  his  kitchen. 

Among  other  inhabitants  who  were  forcibly  robbed,  were 
Moses  Jarvis,  merchant,  of  Huntington,  Shubael  Smith 
(Tory),  Mr.  AVeser,  who  lived  eight  miles  east  of  Hunting- 
ton,  Jesse  Conklin,  of  Bushy  Plains,  and  numerous  others. 

Ezra  Colliding,*  who  lived  at  the  time,  in  the  house, 

* The  Conklins  or  Conklin  family  on  Long  Island  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  first  one  of  the  name  known  here  appears  to  have  been 
“John  Concliu,’’  who.  was  born  about  1 tiOO  anil  had  a.  sou  John  born 
in  England  in  1(530.  He  was  one  of  the  “ Pilgrim  Fathers,'’  ami 
eame  from  Nottinghampshire,  England  ; lived  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts in  1C40.  liis  wife’s  name  was  AHwiy.  As  early  as  1 000,  if  not 
earlier.  John  Comdin,  Sr.,  with  his  son  Timothy,  came  from  Southobl 
and  settled  in  Huntington,  il is  other  sous,  John,  Jr.,  Jacob.  Henja- 
miu  and  Joseph,  settled  at  Soiithold,  ami  some  oi  their  descendants 
s!ill  reside  at  the  east  end  of  the  County.  Senator  Po-coe  Colliding  is 
said  to  be  a descendant  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  family.  John.  Sr., 
and  his  son  Timothy,  owned  land  at  West  Xeck,  near  where  Hilbert 
Crossman,  deed,  formerly  lived.  They  were  both  freeholders,  and 
their  names  appear  in  the  records  and  rate  Hills.  Timothy  was  one  of 
the  purchasers  from  the  Indians,  under  Gov.  Fletcher’s  Patent  of 
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which  is  now  a barn,  on  the  premises  of  George  C.  Gould, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  village,  and  whose  grandchildren 
4 lid  great-grandchildren  are  now  living  in  Huntington,  and 
many  of  whom  I see  here  to  day,  was  a great  sufferer  from 
the  British  soldiers,  who  stole  almost  everything  eatable 
off  of  his  farm.  In  order  to  hide  a fat  calf  for  his  own  use, 
he  placed  it  in  his  milk-room,  where  it  was  secreted  and  fed. 

1694.  He  had  four  sous.  Timothy,  Jr.,  John,  Jacob  and  Cornelius, 
all  residing  on  West  Neck  during  early  life.  Cornelius  went  to  Cold 
Spring;  John  moved  to  Clay  Pitts  ; Timothy  remained  on  West  Neck, 
and  the  Conklins  of  Huntington  are  mostly  his  descendants.  Jacob 
in  171]  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  at  Half  Hollow  Hills.  He 
married  Hannah  Platt,  daughter  of  Epenotus,  and  lived  to  an  old  age. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  ex-Sheiiif  Jesse  Conklin,  of  Babylon. 

Ezra  Conkling,  above  mentioned,  was  a descendant  of  Timothy 
Conkling.  He  married  Sarah  Platt,  daughter  of  Isaac  Platt  (3d),  of 
Huntington,  and  had  nine  children,  viz.:  Platt,  Erastus  Harvey,  Ezra, 
Woodhuil,  Elizabeth,  Experience,  Letitia,  Matilda  and  Maria.  Platt 
Conklin,  son  of  Ezra,  lived  at  Clam  Point,”  Huntington  Harbor, 
married  Elizabeth  Wood,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Wood  (3d),  and  had 
the  following  children  : Ansel  and  Brewster  (twins),  Warren,  Frank, 
Jeremiah,  William,  Mary,  Matilda  and  Elizabeth.  Erastus  Harvey 
Conklin,  son  of  Ezra,  married  Ruth  Wood,  sister  to  Elizabeth  and 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Wood  (3d),  and  had  the  following  children: 
Charles,  Ezra.  Maria.  Sarah  and  Deborah — all  living  in  Huntington  ex- 
cept Ezra,  who  died  in  California.  Maria  is  the  wife  of  Frederick  G. 
Sammis  ; Sarah,  the  widow  of  Henry  Downs  ; Deborah,  the  widow  ot 
Jesse  Could.  E ra  Conklin  (2d),  sou  of  Ezra,  married  Jane  A.  Brown, 
of  Huntington,  and  laid  three  children  : Seaman,  Sarah  Maria  and 
Mary  Emeliue  Conklin.  Woodhuil  Conklin,  son  of  Ezra,  married  in 
Jamaica,  L.  I.  Elizabeth  Conklin,  daughter  of  Ezra,  married  Silas 
Ketcham,  of  Huntington,  and  had  children:  Silas  T..  Ezra  C.,  Wood- 
hull,  Henry,  Jane,  Maria,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Ketcham.  Experience, 
daughter  of  Ezra,  married  Ehenezer  Prime  and  had  eleven  children  : 
Edward  Y.,  Ezra  C.,  Henry  R.,  Claudius  B.,  Nathaniel  Sc  udder, 
Matilda,  Marietta,  Ann,  Mary,  Sarah  and  Margaret  Prime.  Letitia 
Conklin,  daughter  of  Ezra,  married  Woodlmll  Woolsey,  of  Hunting- 
ton,  and  had  issue  : Phebe,  John  K.,  Ezra  and  Newell  Woolsey. 
Matilda  Conklin,  daughter  of  Ezra,  married  Brewster  Wood,  son  of 
Jetvmiah  Wood  (3d),  and  had  live  children  : Edwin,  William  J., 
t-Georgc  ( -..  Brewster  and  Deborah.  Maria  Conklin,  daughter  of  Ezra, 
married  Gilbert.  Platt,  of  Huntington,  and  had  one  child,  Sarah  Plat*. 
Gilbert  Piatt’s  second  wife  was  Ida  Wood,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Wood  (3d). 

Timothy  Conkling.  a brother  of  Ezra  Conkling,  who  lived  in  Hun- 
tington in  Revolutionary  times,  married  Mary  Platt,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Platt  (3d).  The  two  brothers  married  , -asters.  Timothy  had  eight 
children  : Isaac,  Jesse,  Elkauah,  Timothy  Titus,  Sarah,  Ruth,  Emma 
and  Eel  mail  Conklin.  Col.  Isaac  Conklin,  son  of  Timothy,  married 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Solomon  Ketcham,  and  had  children:  Jonas  1\, 
Washington.  Irene,  Thevimt  and  Cornelia  Conklin.  Col.  Isaac  Conklin 
was  a Member  of  Assembly  in  IS  19,  from  this  County.  Like  Grant 
he  was  not  much  of  a talker.  He  never  made  hut  one  speech  while  in 
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He  had  a tory  neighbor,  living  below  him,  whose  daughters 
used  to  flirt  considerably  with  British  officers,  (girls  used 
to  flirt  in  those  days)  and  they  informed  the  officers  where 
this  calf  was  hidden.  On  the  pretence  of  searching  for  a 
deserter,  several  British  soldiers  came  to  'his  house  early 
one  morning.  Going  up  stairs,  they  threw  two  of  the  chil- 


the  Legislature.  He  sat  listening  to  the  remarks  of  a fellow  member 
urging  the  appointment  of  a candidate  to  some  position,  with  ill-con- 
cealed impatience,  and  at  the  close  he  arose  to  his  feet  and  said  : “ Mr. 
Speaker,  that  fello  w isn't  any  more  fit  for  his  position  Hum  llell  is  for  a 
■powder  horn9 ! ''  The  House  roared.  The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
appreciating  the  situation,  rapped  loudly  with  his  gavel  and  shouted, 
amidst  the  merriment  of  the  members  : **  The  House  will  come  to  order  ; 
the  gentleman  from  Suffolk  has  made  a speech)  ! ” 

Jesse  Conklin,  son  of  Timothy,  married  Phebe  Wood,  of  New  York 
City!  and  had  children  : Elbert,  Ida  and  Isaac  (twins),  Nelson,  Timo- 
thy. Jesse,  Phebe,  Mary,  Kate  and  Richard  L.  Conklin.  Elk  an  ah 
Conklin,  son  of  Timothy,  never  married.  Timothy  Titus  Conklin,  son 
of  Timothy,  married  Amelia  Rheiiip,  and  had  two  children  : David 
Woodhull  Conklin,  now  living  iu  Huntington,  and  Mary  Elizabeth, 
mother  of  Mrs.  Edmund  R.  Aitkin,  of  this  village,  and  wife  of  Joseph 
M.  H endrickson.  Ruth  Conklin,  daughter  of  Timothy,  married  George 
Sum  mis,  of  West  Neck,  and  had  children:  Frederick  G.,  Stephen, 
Warren  G.  and  Henrietta  Sam  mis,  wife  of  Nathan  B.  Conklin.  Emma 
Conklin,  daughter  of  Timothy,  married  Obadiah  Rogers,  of  Cold 
Spring,  and  had  several  sons  and  daughters.  Eeturah  Conklin, 
daughter  of  Timothy,  married  Joseph  Smith  Roe,  and  had  children  : 
Mail  a,  Susan  and  Eliza  (twins),  James,  Isaac  Watts  and  Smith  Roe. 
Susan  is  the  wife  of  Smith  Rowland,  of  this  village.  The  Conklin 
family  are  very  numerous  in  the  Town  of  Huntington. 

The  first  of  the  Gould  family  known  in  Huntington  was  Ebenezer 
Gould,  wbo  lived  on  West  Neck,  prior  to  the  Revolution.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Ebenezer  Gould,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  who  was  one  of  the 
principal  men  there  in  1G5S;  in  1 (> G 0 Could,  Knowles  and  Hill  of 
Fairfield  were  appointed  to  settle  a dispute  between  Norwalk  and  the 
Indians.  Ebenezer  Gould,  of  West  Neck,  had  children;  Ebenezer 
and  Joseph.  Joseph  had  a sou  and  Ebenezer  had  sons:  Ebenezer  (3d) 
and  Conklin.  Benjamin,  son  of  Joseph,  married  Elizabeth  Platt, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Platt  (:>d),  and  ha  1 three  children:  Waiter,  Jesse 
and  Platt  Gould. 

Ebeneze'*  Gould  (3d),  son  of  Ebenezer,  married  Luvmia  Conklin,  a-j 
sister  of  Capt.  Nathan  Conklin,  and  had  several  children,  among  them 
Sarah,  afterwards  wife  of  David  Platt,  of  this  village.  He  kept  a 
hotel  in  the  old  house  now  owned  by  Rev.  James  McDougall,  on  Main 
street  in  tins  village.  Conklin  Gould,  sou  of  Ebenezer,  married  Ruth 
Satumis  (still  living  at  an  advance  1 age),  and  had  -several  children , 
among  them  George  V.  Gould,  who  resides  in  Huntington. 

Walter  Gould,  sou  of  Benjamin,  married  Anna  keichnm,  daughter 
of  John  Kefeliam,  and  hud  children  : Brewster.  Ira,  John,  Stephen  K., 
Edward,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Gould.  Je:-e  Gould,  son  of  Benjamin, 
married  Elizabeth  Platt' . daughter  of  Eel m Ion  Platt,  and  had  ehiidron  : 
Platt.  Fuvette.  Ralph  and  Mary  Gould.  Platt  Gould,  soil  of  .Benja- 
min. died  young  and  left  no  issue. 
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dren  of  Mr.  Conkling  out  of  their  bed,  and  cut  the  rope  un- 
derneath the  bedding,  stating  they  had  found  a deserter 
down  stairs  in  the  milk  room,  and  wanted  some  rope  to  tie 
him  with.  They  marched  off  to  camp,  with  the  struggling 
prize,  which  met  the  fate  of  W ar. 

On  one  occasion  a British  dragoon,  riding  upon  his  horse, 
by  Ezra  Conkling’s  residence,  when  he  was  away  from 
home,  saw  a goose  wandering  in  the  door  yard  by  the  road- 
side. It  tempted  his  appetite.  He  took  a ffsh  hook,  baited 
it  with  a kernel  of  corn,  tied  it  to  along  string,  and  without 
dismounting,  threw  it  on  the  ground  near  the  goose,  and 
retained  the  end  of  the  string  in  his  hand.  The  goose  was 
such  a goose,  as  to  swallow  that  kernel  of  corn,  and  with  it, 
the  hook.  And  as  soon  as  he  had  swallowed  it,  the  dragoon 
started  his  horse  off’  for  camp,  on  a full  gallop  ; the  goose, 
fast  to  the  string,  was  jerked  up  in  the  air,  and  as  a natural 
consequence  flew  along  after  the  horse  and  rider.  The 
good  old  lady  of  the  house,  appearing  in  the  doorway,  threw 
up  both  hands  in  astonishment,  and  being  unable  to  see 
the  string,  or  to  comprehend  the  exact  situation,  exclaimed  : 
“ Well,  I never  ; if  our  old  goose  isn’t  fighting  the  British  !” 
[Laughter.]  It  is  needless  to  say  that  goose  was  cooked 
in  camp,  by  the  foul  dragoon  who  hooked  it. 

We  smile  at  these  and  other  similar  incidents  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  yet.  in  the  aggregate,  they  were  of  serious 
consequence  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  reduced  to  pover- 
ty, suffering  and  want.  Consider  the  position  of  the  people 
of  Huntington.  A powerful  British  force  sufficient  to  des- 
troy all  the  inhabitants,  at  their  will,  was  quartered  in  their 
midst,  living  upon  them  by  forced  levies  ; the  British  ves- 
sels and  transports  were  in  our  Bays  and  Harbors,  shutting 
off’  any  way  of  general  escape  by  water  to  the  Connecticut 
shore  : the  fathers  and  brothers  in  many  families  had  fled 
from  their  homes,  and  a number  had  joined  the  patriot 
army,  leaving  old  men,  women  and  children,  to  live  as  best 
they  could,  without  manly  protection  ; their  crops,  farms, 
fences  and  buildings,  seized,  burned  and  destroyed,  at  the 
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whim  of  petty  British  officers,  who  lorded  it  over  the  con- 
quered people,  and  eat  up  their  substance,  like  an  army  of 
locusts.  They  were  a conquered  community — the  hewers 
of  wood*  and  drawers  of  water,  for  the. King’s  military  ser- 
vice. They  were  made  to  labor  upon  the  forts  ; transport 
cannon  from  a long  distance,  cart  officers  baggage  as  far 
east  as  Southampton,  and  as  far  west  as  New  York  ; to  cut 
and  cart  wood  and  deliver  it  on  board  of  British  transports 
in  Cold  Spring  and  Huntington  Bays,  and  to  go  a long  dis- 
tance upon  foraging  parties.  If  British  soldiers  wanted  a 
farmer’s  horse,  they  took  it — or  as  it  was  called  u impressed” 
it — if  they  wanted  firewood,  they  burnt  up  the  fences  ; if 
they  were  hungry,  they  14  impressed  ” a sheep,  a calf,  a steer, 
or  seized  poultry  in  the  first  convenient  barn-yard,  and  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  best  houses  for  their  quarters, 
turning  families  adrift.  It  is  stated  to  me  by  some  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  that  British  soldiers,  in  several  instances 
stole  all  the  bedding  and  clothing  in  the  houses  of  their 
ancestors  ; seized  and  carried  off’  the  blankets  from  infants 
in  their  cradles,  leaving  them  entirely  exposed.  And  if  any 
silver  spoons  were  about,  the  Boyal  dragoons  or  the  hire- 
ling Hessians  “ impressed  ” them  into  his  Majesty’s  service, 
without  any  compunctions  of  conscience. 

Huntington  had  no  cessation  of  this  constant  drain  upon 
the  property  and  resources  of  her  conquered  population, 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Nor  did  this  part  of  Long- 
Island  feed  the  British  alone.  War  knows  no  law.  It  eats 
up  friend  and  foe  alike.  The  American  army,  in  Connecti- 
cut, or  detachments  from  it,  made  secret  and  frequent  ex- 
cursions to  Long  Island,  in  sailing  vessels  and  whale  boats, 
with  two  objects  in  view,  both  of  which  were  equally 


* A proclamation  was  issued  by  Capt.  Gen.  .Tames  Robinson,  a Brit- 
ish officer,  on  June  10,  1.780,  commanding,  among  other  things,  the 
inhabitants  of  Huntington,  Blip,  Smithtown  and  Brookhaven,  to  cut 
•Hid  cart  three  thousand  cords  of  wood  to  the  nearest  laudings,  on  or 
before  the  1,7th  of  August  of  that  year. 

in  "ITS  1 the  people  of  Huntington  were  forced  by  the  British  to 
raise  £170  by  tax,  as  commutation  for  labor,  towards  digging  a well 
in  the  fort  on  Lloyd’s  Neck. 
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disastrous  to  the  inhabitants  : one  was  to  procure  pro- 
visions to  feed  the  American  army,  as  much  as  they  could 
transport ; and  the  other  was  to  destroy  the  balance  of  pro- 
duce and  property,  in  order  that  the  British  might  not  be 
able  to  seize  it  for  their  benefit.  In  September,  1776,  Col.  j 
Henry  B.  Livingston,  a courageous- and  dashing  American 
officer,  ma’de  a raid  in  this  Comity  and  took  oft"  3,129  sheep  j 
and  400  head  of  horned  cattle.  Christopher  Leffingwell, 
commanding  the  Norwich  Light  Infantry  Company,  in  the  , 
same  month  and  year,  took  off  790  sheep,  152  head  of  cattle  j 
and  several  families,  with  their  effects.  These  raids  from  j 
Connecticut  were  constantly  kept  up  and  were  engineered 
and  planned,  in  many  cases,  by  the  refugees  from  Hunting- 
ton,  who  had  fled  across  the  Sound.  One  of  the  most  ac- 
tive of  these  patriots,  who  was  constantly  planning  raids 
and  torments  for  the  Tones,  and  excursions  from  Connecti- 
cut for  the  capture  of  British  officers  on  Long  Island,  was 
Henry  Scudder,  who  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Town  Committee,  and  a man  of  ability  and  great  force 
of  character.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  but  released  by  Col.  Upham.  He  visited  British 
forts  and  went  within  the  British  lines  for  the  patriots,  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  He  drew  a plan  of  “ Fort  Slongo.”  at 
Fresh  Ponds  (so  named  after  a British  officer)  and  forward- 
ed it  to  the  Americans,  who  afterwards  captured  and  burnt 
it.  He  had  many  hair-breadth  escapes  from  capture — once 
hiding  behind  a log,  while  the  British  cavalry  were  within  a 
few  feet  of  him. 

Capt.  Coffin,  a British  officer,  with  his  company,  at  one 
time  searched  for  him  in  his  dwelling-house  at  Crab  Mead- 
ow, the  same  house  where  my  friend  here,  Sheriff  Lewis, 
was  afterwards  born.  Capt.  Coffin  pointed  a pistol  at  Mrs. 
Scudder’ s head,  threatening  to  blow  her  brains  out,  if  she 
didn’t  reveal  his  whereabouts.  (Mr.  Scudder  s wife  was  a 
Cavil.)  He  was  concealed  in  a chimney  and  was  nut  found. 

As  Capt.  Coffin  went  away  he  said  to  Mrs.  Scudder  : “ If  I 
citin’ t find  your  rebel  husband  in  a week,  I’ll  be  in  my  coffin.” 

He  little  dreamed  his  words  would  come  true.  In  less  than 
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a week  Henry  Scudder,  with  a party  of  rebels,  surrounded 
widow  Chichester’s  house  at  the  “ Cedars,”  shot  Capt.  Cof- 
fin, as  he  was  playing  cards,  and  took  sixteen  prisoners. 

After  the  war  Henry  Scudder  was  a member  of  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  State  Constitution,  and  represent- 
ed this  County  for  several  terms  in’ the  Legislature.  The 
British  “ hankered  ” after  him,  and  if  they  had  caught  him 
would  doubtless  have  executed  him  as  a spy — which  would 
have  been  unfortunate  in  two  respects — the  Town  would 
have  lost  a good  citizen  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  we 
would  not  have  had  the  pleasure  upon  this  occasion,  of  lis- 
tening to  his  grandson,  Hon.  Henry  J.  Scudder,  our 
ex-Member  of  Congress. 

There  are  records  of  the  following  Patriot  Refugees  from 
the  Town  of  Huntington,  who  at  various  times,  crossed  to 
Connecticut,  on  service  in  the  Patriot  cause  : 


Capt.  John  Conklin, 
Dr.  Gilbert  Potter, 
Ebenezer  Platt, 
Jacob  Titus, 
Thomas  Conklin, 
Zachariah  Rogers, 
Corn  el  i a s C onkli  n , 
Ebenezer  Conklin, 
Alexander  Conklin, 
Cat'll  Ketcham, 

"tV.  Sammis. 

James  Hubbs, 

Bcnj.  Blachly, 


Pearson  Brush. 
Joseph  Titus, 
Timothy  Williams, 
Thomas  Wicks, 
Jesse  Brush, 
Thomas  Brush,  Jr., 
Gilbert  Bryant, 
John  Sloss  Hobart. 
Solah  Conklin, 
Ezekiel  Wickes, 
John  Carll, 

Henry  Scudder, 
Joshua  Rogers, 


Jarvis  Rogers, 

Jesse  Arthur, 

Josiah  Buffett, 

Seth  Marvin, 

Zcbulon  Williams', 
John  Lloyd,  Jr.,  of 
Lloyd’s  Neck. 
Richard  Saunnis, 
William  Bartt, 

Stephen  Kelsey,' 
Eliphalet  Brush. 
Benjamin  Titus, 
William  Saunnis, 

by  Joseph  Hoit ; 
William  Sammis’s 
by  Samuel  Hitch- 
Birdseye  ; Joshua 


Cornelius  Conkling’s  farm  was  seized 
Thomas  Brush,  jr’s.,  by  Jabeth  Cabbs  ; 
by  Jeams  Ketcham  : Gilbert  Bryant’s 
cock  ; Josiah  Buffett’s  by  Stanton  A 


Rogers’  by  Nathaniel  Jervis  ; Thos.  Wicks’  by  Mr.  Burr  : 
Jesse  Brush's  by  the  Roberts,  and  Isaiah  Whitman’s,  by 
Filer  Dibble.  Major  Jesse  Brush  wrote  a note  to  the  occu- 
pants of  his  farm,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : 

August  25,  1780. 

*•  1 have  repeatedly  ordered  you  to  leave  my  farm.  This  is  the  last 
invitation.  If  you  ilo  not,  vour  next- landfall  will  be  in  a iran/Kr  cli- 
mate than  any  you  ever  lived  in  yet.  Twenty  days  you  have  to  make 


your  escape.” 
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He  is  described  as  “ a small  well  built  man,  with  red  liair, 
sandy  complexion,  and  a bright  eye,  strong  as  Hercules, 
and  bold  as  a Lion.”  He  was  in  Sept.  1780  taken  prisoner, 
and  confined  in  jail  in  New  York;  until  exchanged. 

With  the  British  forces  in  possession,  and  the  Patriot- 
forces  making  constant  raids  on  their  property,  the  people 
of  Huntington  were  between  two  fires.  An  extract  from 
Game’s  X.  Y.  Mercury , dated  February  1777,  will  give  an 
idea  how  the  people  of  Huntiugton  were  then  suffering  un- 
der the  fortunes  of  War.  The  British  troops  “ are  billeted 
on  the  inhabitants,  all  of  them  without  pay,  and  have  plun- 
dered, stole  and  destroyed  to  such  a degree,  that  the  inhab- 
itants must  unavoidably  starve  in  a little  time  for  want  of 
food.  Sundry  of  the  principal  men  have  been  beaten  in  an 
unheard  of  manner,  for  not  complying  with  their  unrighteous 
requests.  * * * * The  Meeting  House  has  been  made 

a store  house  of ; no  public  worship  allowed  of,  and  the 
good  people  assembled  five  miles  out  of  town,  at  West 
Hills — they  followed  them  and  broke  up  their  assembling 
together  any  more.” 

The  church  here  alluded  to  was  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  British  took  possession  of  it,  tore  up  the  seats,  and 
used  it  for  stables  and  storehouse.  The  bell,  which  cost 
the  Town  £75,  was  taken  away  by  Captain  Ascough  and 
put  on  board  of  the  “ Swan,”  a British  vessel  in  the  Bay. 
It  was  afterwards  restored,  but  in  a cracked  and  useless 
state. 

In  1782  Col.  Benjamin  Thompson  ordered  the  Church  to 
be  pulled  down,  and'  the  beams,  timber  and  plank,  were 
used  to  construct  barracks  for  the  red  coats,  in  the  fort 
erected  upon  the  old  burying  hill. 

The  aged  pastor  of  the  Church,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Prime,* 

* IJev.  Ebenezer  Prime  was  the  father  of  l)r.  benjamin  Youngs 
Prime,  who  was  horn  in  11 'inline;! on  in  1 755,  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  m 175  1 . and  in  1750-7  was  employed  as  a tutor  in  the  col- 
lege. lie  subsequently  entered  upon  a course  of  medical  studies,  with 
Dr  Jacob  Ogden,  of  Jamaica,  Lone  island.  Alter  finishing1  his  pre- 
paratory >ludies.  and  spending  several  years  in  the  praetiee  of  physic, 
he  relinquished  an  extensive  bwduess,  and  with  a view  of  qualifying 
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was  abused  and  maltreated  as  an  “ old  rebel.”  The  British 
officers  turned  him  out  of  his  house,  and  took  it  for  their 
quarters ; used  his  stables  for  their  horses,  broke  his  fur- 
niture, mutilated  and  destroyed  the  most  valuable  books  in 
. his  library,  and  committed  other  similar  acts  of  vandalism. 
Mr.  Prime  died  during  the  war,  in  1779,  in  the  seventy 
ninth  year,  of  his  age,  and  there  was  no  minister  in  Hun- 
tington thereafter  until  1785. 

Of  the  fortifications  or  earthworks  erected  by  the  British 
in  and  about  Huntingdon,  there  were  several.  There  was 
a small  earthwork  on  rising  ground  near  the  Episcopal 
Church.  There  is  a grave  stone  in  the  Episcopal  burying 
ground  west  of  the  Church,  with  a hole  in  it,  where  a cannon 
ball  went  through.  There  is  a tradition  that  a rebel  was 
hiding  behind  it,  at  the  time  the  shot  was  fired  by  the  Brit- 
ish, who  was  instantly  killed.  There  was  another  fort, 
and  a more  extensive  one  on  Gallows  Hill,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  plainly  visible,  although  somewhat  covered 
by  a growth  of  cedar  trees.  Two  American  spies,  whose 
names  are  unknown  and  cannot  be  ascertained,  were  hung 

himself  still  more,  sailed  for  Europe.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the 
vessel  was  attacked  by  a French  privateer,  and  the  Doctor  was  slightly 
wounded  m the  encounter. 

He  attended  some  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  in  Loudon,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Paris,  making  an  excursion  to  Moscow.  He  was  honored 
with  a degree  at  most  of  the  institutions  which  he  visited,  and  was 
much  noticed  for  his  many  accomplishments. 

On  his  return  to  America,  he  established  himself  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  where  he  acquired  a high  reputation  ; but  on  the  entry  of  the 
British  t roops,  in  Sept.  1770.  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  busi- 
ness and  prospects,  taking  refuge  with  his  family  in  Connecticut.  He 
was  a diligent  student,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  languages, 
in  all  which  he  could  converse  or  write  with  equal  ease.  Although 
driven  from  his  home,  he  indulged  his  pen  with  caustic  severity  upon 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  did  much  to  raise  the  hopes  and  stimu- 
late the  exertions  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Boon  after  his  return  from 
Europe,  he  married  Mary,  widow  of  the  Lev.  Mr.  Crouton,  a woman  of 
superior  mind  and  acquirements,  and  pence  being  restored,  he  settled 
asb  phvsirian  in  bis  native  ])la.ce.  where  he  enjoyed  a lucrative  prac- 
tice, and  the  highest  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  until  his  death,  Oct. 
:;i.  1701. 

Ili<  widow  survived  him  more  than  forty  years,  and  died  at  the  ex- 
treme itev  of  ninety-one  vein’s,  in  March,  i By  her,  Dr.  Prune 

had  sous  Ehesiczcr  and  .Nathaniel,  aud  daughters  Lybia,  Nancy,  ami 
Man*. 
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by  the  British  upon  the  hill,  and  close  by  the  fort.  The 
grandfather  of  Stephen  Iv.  Gould,  of  this  village,  recollect- 
ed seeing  these  two  men,  when  he  was  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  sitting  on  their  coffins,  and  riding  to  their  doom  on 
Gallows  Hill.  They  were  brought  from  Lloyd's  Neck  and 
there  executed.  Ever  since  the  occurrence,  the  place  of 
their  execution  has  been  known  to  the  inhabitants  as  “ Gal- 
lows Hill.”  Fort  Slongo  was  at  Fresh  Ponds.  There  was 
another  fort,  on  Lloyd's  Neck,  Fort  Franklin,  which  was 
occupied  and  garrisoned  by  the  British  during  the  war,  the 
remains  of  which  are  clearly  marked.  The  , Huntington 
Militia,  mustering  fifty-four  men,  were  made,  by  the  British, 
to  turn  out  and  work  to  build  this  fort.  The  troops  of  the 
British  were  in  barracks,  except  a few  in  the  fort,  and  en- 
camped from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
fort.  Four  long  twelve  pounders,  and  two  three  pounders, 
were  mounted  on  the  walls,  and  inside  the  fort  was  a brass 
four  pound  field  piece.  A picket  was  kept  at  a high  bluff 
near  the  entrance  to  Huntington  Bay,  but  the  beach  was 
not  particularly  guarded. 

Perhaps  the  crowning  outrage  committed  by  the  British 
in  Huntington  was  the  desecration  of  the  Burying  Hill  or 
Cemetery.  The  graves  were  levelled,  and  a fort  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  grounds,  under  the  orders  of  Col.  Thomp- 
son, called  ‘‘Fort  Golgotha.”  While  building  this  fort, 
Col.  Thompson’s  troops  destroyed  over  one  hundred  tomb  - 
stones : cut  down  one  hundred  and  fourteen  apple  and 
pear  trees  in  Dr.  Zophar  Platt’s  orchard  ; stripped  three 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  of  boards  from  Henry  Sammis’ 
bain  ; pulled  down  the  old  Presbyterian  Church,  and  took 
one  thousand  feet  of  boards  from  the  Fresh  Pond  Meeting 
House,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  offence  that  enclosed 
the  burying  ground.  They  forced  Silas  Sammis,  who  was 
tx  earpentei,  to  work  on  the  fort  lor  fideen  days,  and  pressed 
all  the  carpenters  and  many  others  into  the  service.  They 
turned  John  Sammis  out  of  his.  house  for  three  months  and 
six  days,  and  quartered  in  it,  and  stripped  his  barn  of  one 
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thousand  live  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  of  boards  ; de- 
stroyed and  burnt  nine  thousand  five  hundred  chestnut  rails 
belonging  to  John  Samrnis,  Sylvanus  Chichester,  Timothy 
Conkling,  Ezra  Conkling,  AVidow  Platt,  Elipkalet  Stratton, 
Israel  AVood,  Ananias  Colliding,  AVidow  Brush,  Conkling 
Ketcham,  Phillip  Conkling,  Jonas  .AVilliams,  I^eleg  AVood, 
Ezekiel  Conkling,  Richard  Rogers  and  Rachel  AVilliams. 

Barracks  for  the  troops  were  built  over  the  bones  of 
Huntington’s  early  inhabitants.  Tombstones  were  used 
for  tables,  and  for  building  fire-places  and  ovens.  The  bar- 
racks were  scenes  of  revelry,  profanity  and  debauchery,  and 
over  the  sacred  dust  of  Huntington’s  dishonored  dead,  this 
British  officer,  a native  of  Massachusetts,  held  high  Carnival. 

O’er  the  plain  Tombs,  insulting  Britons  tread, 

Spurn  at  the  Earth,  and  curse  the  rebel  dead. 

This  fort  upon  the  old  burying  hill  faced  the  north,  and 
j * overlooked  the  Harbor  and  the  Bay.  It  was  about  five  rods 
in  front,  with  a gate  in  the  middle,  and  extended  a consid- 
erable distance  north  and  south.  The  works  were  altogether 
of  earth,  about  six  feet  high  ; no  pickets  or  any  other  ob- 
struction, except  a sort  of  ditch,  and  some  brush  like  small 
trees,  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  works  in  a perpendicular 
f form.  It  contained  about  two  acres  of  ground,  including 
the  burying  ground.  The  troops  then  consisted  of  Thomp- 
son’s Regiment,  the  remains  of  the  Queen’s  Rangers,  and 
Tarleton’s  Legion,  being  550  effective  men  ; they  weie 
quartered  as  compact' as  possible  in  the  inhabitants’  houses 
and  barns,  and  some  hunted  along  the  sides  of  the  fort, 
which  made  one  side  of  the  hut.  “ The  inhabitants,”  says 
the  spy,  from  whose  description  we  are  indebted  for  infor- 
mation of  this  fort,  f do  suffer  exeeediuglv  from  the  treat- 
ment they  receive  from  the  troops,  who  say  the  inhabitants 
of  that  County  are  all  rebels,  and  therefore  they  care  not 
how  they  suffer.” 

It  lias  been  handed  down  to  us  from  old  men,  who  sur- 
vived the  perils  and  disasters  of  those  gloomy  days,  that 
they  had  witnessed  the  grave  stones  of  their  fathers  and 
their  friends  used  for  British  ovens,  on  the  old  burying  hill  ; 
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and  bad  seen  loaves  of  bread  drawn  ont  of  the  ovens,  with 
the  reversed  inscriptions  of  the  tombstones  imprinted  on 
the  lower  crust.*  This  fort  or  redoubt  was  leveled  by  the 
people  in  1784.  The  bricks,  posts  and  boards  of  the  fort 
were  sold  by  the  Town  at  public  auction,  and  the  proceeds 
used  to  erect  a fence  around  the  parsonage. 

The  officer  who  was  in  command,  diming  this  time,  was 
afterwards  an  eminent  scientific  man,  and  was  created  a 
Bavarian  Nobleman,  under  the  title  of  “ Count  Numford.” 
God  never,  created  him  a nobleman  by  nature.  I find  a 
sketch  of  his  career  in  a letter  from  Paris,  (under  date  of 
October  24,  1807)  where  he  then  resided,  in  which  he  is 
personally  described  as  a tall  man,  more  than  six  feet  in 
height,  and  of  a dignified  appearance.  “ At  first  view,” 
says  the  writer,  “ you  would  suppose  him  to  be  a man,  pos- 
sessing no  inconsiderable  share  of  moroseness  and  austerity 
of  character.  You  would  notice  in  his  countenance  a cer- 
tain lineament,  which  indicates  something  repulsive  in  his 
disposition.”  I find  another  sketch  of  this  “ distinguished 
personage  ” printed  in  the  “ Farmer  s Cabinet  ” in  1814. 
His  life  as  an  eminent  scientist,  was  published  by  Harvard 
University,  to  which  he  left  a bequest,  at  his  death.  It 
may  be  found  in  our  Public  Library.  But  humanity  is 
higher  than  science  ; and  no  distinction  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  can  ever  wipe  out  tlie  disgrace  and  inhumanity  of 
his  brutal,  wanton  and  unfeeling  conduct,  in  desecrating 
the  graves  of  Huntington's  dead.  A monument  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Verily  may  we  say,  of 
our  ancestors,  whose  graves  lie  desecrated.  It  is  better  to 
sleep  in  death,  with  naught  but  the  green  sod  to  mark  the 

* Mary  Rolph.  -grandmother  of  Justice  Jarvis  It.  Rolph,  of  Hunting- 
ton,  saw  these1  loaves  of  bread,  with  imprinted  let  ters  from  gravestones 
on  the  bottom. 

Some  of  the  tombstones  were  carted  for  preservation  by  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  persons,  whose  graves  they  designated,  out  us 
far.  as  West  Hills,  and  left  on  the  premises  now  occupied  by  Philo 
It.  Place. 
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spot  of  tlieir  resting  place,  than  to  lie  pressed  with  a load 
of  monumental  marble. 

The  joy 

With  which  tlieir  children  tread  the  hallowed  ground, 

That  holds  tlieir  venerated  bones,  the  peace 
That  smiles  on  all  they  fought  for,  and  the  wealth 
That  clothes  the  land  they  rescued— these,  the’  mute, 

As  feeling  ever  Is  when  deepest— these 
Are  monuments  more  lasting  than  the  fanes 
Reared  to  the  kings  and  demi-gods  of  old. 

[Applause.] 

In  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  British  towards  the 
Americans  in  Huntington,  I may  relate  an  incident.  Mid- 
shipman Hardy,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  afflicted 
with  the  small  pox,  while  on  board  of  a British  man-of-war 
in  Huntington  Bay.  He  was  taken  ashore  and  placed  in 
the  small  pox  hospital,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  village,  on 
the  premises  now  owned  by  Rufus  Prime,  Esq.  Dr.  Gilbert 
Potter,  being  an  active  and  zealous  rebel,  had  fled  to  Con- 
necticut, with  others,  and  joined  the  patriots  on  the  main 
shore.  He  left  everything  in  Huntington,  iu  charge  of  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  "Williams  Potter,  a daughter  of  Nathaniel 
"Williams,  an  educated  and  remarkable  woman,  who  not 
only  took  charge  of  all  his  affairs  during  his  absence,  but 
assumed  the  Doctor’s  medical  practice  ; and  if  tradition  be 
true,  she  was  as  good  a doctor  as  her  husband.  In  the 
course  of  her  medical  practice,  she  attended  the  young 
British  naval  officer,  Midshipman  Hardy,  at  the  hospital, 
and  taking  a fancy  to  him,  had  him  removed  to  her  dwell- 
ing-house (on  what  is  now  called  Wall  street)  where  she 
doctored,  nursed  and  attended  him  so  faithfully,  that  he 
recovered,  and  returned  to  his  ship  in  the  Bay.  At  this 
time,  her  son,  (afterwards  Judge)  Nathaniel  Potter,  was 
a young  man  in  his  teens,  and  living  at  home  with  his 
mother — although,  he  afterwards,  by  his  father’s  aid,  fitted 
out  a privateer  at  Greenport,  and,  with  a crew,  captured 
several  British  prizes.  The  sequel  to  this  incident  is  rather 
novel.  In  the  war  with  Great  Biitain  of  1812,  Midshipman 
Hardy  of  the  Revolution  had  risen  in  rank,  and  was  a British 
j Commodore.  He  laid  command  of  a British  fleet,  that 
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sailed  through.  Long  Island  Sound,  and  at  one  time,  anchor- 
ed in  Huntington  Bay.  No  British  forces  landed  here,  but 
they  destroyed  and  captured  all  the  American  vessels  within 
reach.  Capt.  Nathan  Conklin  (the  grandfather  of  Nathan 
B.,  and  Joseph  K.  Conklin,  of  this  village)  was  sailing  a 
fast  sloop,  the  “ Amazon,”  owned  by  Judge  Potter,  from 
Huntington  to  Albany,  when  she  was  captured  by  Com. 
Hardy’s  fleet  in  the  Bay.  On  board  of  the  “ Amazon  ” was 
a nephew  of  Judge  Potter,  a young  man  named  Henry 
Williams,  or  as  he  was  afterwards  more  familiarly  known  in 
this  village,  “ Uncle  Harry  Williams,”  who  did  not  surren- 
der very  gracefully  ; in  fact,  he  d — — d the  British,  their 
flag  and  their  Commodore,  in  no  very  measured  terms.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Com.  Hardy  put  him  in  irons,  kept 
him  a prisoner  on  board  of  his  ship,  and  threatened  to  send 
him  to  Halifax.  Judge  Potter,  on  hearing  of  the  capture 
of  liis  sloop,  ransomed  her  and  wTent  on  board  of  Hardy’s 
ship  to  look  after  young  Williams.  His  astonishment  may 
be  imagined  when  he  recognized  Com.  Hardy  as  the  young 
midshipman  of  the  Be  volution,  whom  his  mother  had 
nursed  and  doctored  years  before  in  Huntington'.  A mu- 
tual recognition  took  place,  and.  upon  learning  that  Henry 
Williams  was  the  nephew  of  Judge  Potter,  he  was  at  once 
released.  The  next  day  Hardy  gave  a grand  dinner  on  his 
Hag-ship  in  Huntington  Bay,  when  Judge  Potter,  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  was  dined  with  all  the  honors,  and  a glowing 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  who  had  passed 
away. 

Judge  Potter’s  memory  remains  with  the  people  of  Hun- 
tington, not  only  by  his  pure  life,  but  also  by  his  noble  be- 
quest to  the  Church  and  to  the  Huntington  Union  School, 
known  as  the  “ Potter  Fund.” 

Before  closing,  I want  to  vindicate  the  Town  of  Hun- 
tington from  the  charge  I have  heard  made  by  those  who 
have  never  investigated  the  matter,  but  who  have  drawn 
wrong  conclusions  from  the  unfortunate  fact  that  Hunting- 
ton  was  within  the  British  lines,  that  the  people  of  Hun- 
tington were  not  in  sympathy  with,  the  patriot  cause.  It  is 
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true  teat  there  were  some  Tories  in  Huntington,  as  there 
were  in  almost  every  town  in  the  land,  but  they  were  few 
in  number.  The  Town,  by  its  general  meeting  at  the  early 
stages  of  the  Revolution,  as  we  have  seen,  put  itself  on 
record  by  its  firm  and  patriotic  resolutions.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  our  people  that  they  were  abandoned,  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  war,  by  the  American  army,  to  the  fate  of  a con- 
quered community,  after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  in 
August,  1776  : nor  is  it  strictly  true  that  the  Town  Com- 
mittee recanted  and  disavowed  their  previous  actions,  and 
disowned  the  authority  of  the  Continental  Congress,  at  the 
behest  of  the  British  commander.  It  is  true  that  a form  of 
recantation  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  each  town  in  the 
County  by  the  British  military  authorities  to  be  signed, 
and  it  was  generally  signed — not  voluntarily — but  under 
compulsion  : but  so  far  as  this  Town  is  concerned  only  one 
man  signed  it.  A large  majority  of  the  members  of  our 
Town  Committee  fled  to  Connecticut,  joined  the  rebels 
there,  and  never  signed  any  revocation  or  disavowal  of  their 
proceedings. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Huntington  were  at  heart  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Patriot  cause.  Some  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  loaned 
money  to  the  Congress.  Major  Brush  was  despatched  on 
a secret  mission  by  Gov.  Clinton  to  raise  a loan  of  specie  in 
this  Town  and  County  in  1780.  He  and  Capt.  Rogers,  two 
brothers  Conklin,  Capt.  Keteham,  Timothy  Williams  and 
Abraham  Legget  were  on  this  mission  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  British  near  Smithtown.  Legget  and 
Williams  escaped  in  a swamp  and  re-crossed  to  Connecticut 
in  one  of  Capt.  Brewster’s  whale  boats,  which  Washington 
kept  cruising  in  the  Sound.  Capt.  Keteham  was  killed. 
Major  Brush,  the  Conklins  and  Capt.  Rogers  were  taken 
prisoners. 

In  an  advertisement  published  March  10,  1779,  headed 
“ Caution  to  Trave  lers,”  it  is  reported  that  a “ party  of 
rebels  have  a plaee  of  resort  at  Bread  and  Cheese  Hollow, 
on  a by  road  h ading  from  the  houses  of  two  men  in  re- 
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belli  on,  viz.:  Nathaniel  Platt  and  Tlios.  Treadwell  to  that 
of  the  noted  Sam.  Phillips,  near  the  Branch.  They  extend 
•their  operations  along  the  road  from  said  Phillips  to  the 
well  known  Platt  CurlFs.  They  are  said  to  be  commanded 
by  a rebel  Major  Brush,”  of  Huntington.  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  rebels  who  make  frecpient  incursions  from 
Connecticut,  are  harbored  and  supplied  with  provisions  and 
intelligence  by  their  above  named  confederates. 

In  Game’s  Mercury , Sept.  14,  1778,  it  is  stated:  “ Last 
Saturday,  sundry  inhabitants  of  Huntington  were  brought 
to  our  jail  for  piloting  the  rebels,  in  their  different  excur- 
sions from  Connecticut  on  Long  Island.” 

From  a report  from  a British  vessel,  Nov.  28,  1778,  it  is 
learned  : “ We  have  cleared  the  Bay  of  the  piratical  crew 
that  infested  it  (alluding  to  American  privateers),  and  look 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  disaffected 
to  Government,  and  believe  they  give  every  intelligence,  as 
well  as  subsistence,  to  the  rebel  party.” 

A “ Loyal  subject  ” writes,  under  date  of  June  9,  1779, 
from  Suffolk  County : “ Since  the  departure  of  S.  Wm. 
Erskine,  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  from  this  place, 
we  have  been  continually  plundered,  both  by  land  and 
water,  by  a set  of  rebels.” 

The  N.  Y.  Mercury  (Game’s)  gives  an  account  of  affairs 
in  Huntington,  June  28,  1779,  in  which  it  is  averred  “ the 
rebellious  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  Town,  who  were 
kept  in  awe,  while  the  troops  were  stationed  east  of  us,  are 
now  become  more  insolent  than  ever,  and  publicly  threaten 
to  have  all  the  loyalists  carried  off  to  Connecticut.  The 
principal  of  these  miscreants  (rebels),  are  Nathaniel  Wil- 
liams, Eliphalet  Chichester,  Stephen  Kelsey,  John  Brush, 
Jonas  Rogers,  Marlboro’  Burtis  and  Israel  Wood,  several  of 
whom  smuggled  goods  out  of  New  York  to  this  place,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  the  rebels  in  Connecticut  ” 

The  British  troops  while  here,  were  subject  to  a very 
annoying  species  of  guerilla  warfare.  If  one  or  two  of  them 
separated  from  their  forces,  they  were  found  dead  in  some 
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by-road.  It  was  dangerous  for  them  to ‘leave  camp  except 
in  companies.  Ezekiel  Wicks  shot  a Light  Dragoon  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  near  Platt  Carll’s,  where  his  body  was  found. 
Another  was  shot,  in  what  is  now  called  “ Shoemaker  Lane,” 
and  his  body  lay  in  the  road  for  a whole  day,  before  it  was 
discovered.  They  were  ambuscaded  in  the  woods,  and 
otherwise  destroyed,  whenever  the  rebel  inhabitants  were 
furnished  with  opportunities  to  annihilate  the  enemies  of 
their  country. 

The  young  patriots  of  Huntington  were  wont  to  hide 
along  the  roadside  in  the  woods  at  “ Mutton  Hollow  ” and 
“ pick  off  ” the  British  soldiers,  whenever  they  were  not  in 
too  great  force.  Some  of  the  British  officers  were  accustomed 
[ to  come  from  Lloyd’s  Neck  to  the  village,  on  horseback, 

1 and  to  return  in  the  night,  usually  by  the  road  past  Capt. 

| Squier’s  house  (now  I.  Watts  Roe’s).  The  young  Hun- 
| tingtonians  would  ran  a rope  across  the  road,  tied  to  a stout 
tree,  and  then  secrete  themselves  in  adjoining  woods.  When 
the  British  officers  came  galloping  along  at  full  speed  in  the 
dark,  their  horses  would  run  into  the  rope,  fetch  up  sudden- 
ly, and  tumble  their  riders  upon  the  ground,  when  the 
young  men  would  rush  from  their  place  of  concealment, 
capture  the  officers,  and  convey  them  to  the  Harbor,  where 
rebel  whale  boats  were  in  waiting,  to  take  them,  as  prisoners, 
across  the  Sound.  And  if  any  farther  testimony  is  wanted 
; to  show  that  Huntington  was  the  hot- bed  of  rebellion  in 
1770,  we  can  turn  to  the  expressions  of  Col.  J.  G.  Simeoe, 
of  the  British  Queen’s  Rangers.  Complaint  was  made  to 
his  superior  officer  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hunting- 
| ton,  that  he  gave  no  receipts  for  the  stock,  provisions  and 
forage,  seized  by  his  orders.  In  his  reply,  which  I have 
| before  me,  he  says  : “ 1 did  not  give  receipts  to  a great 
number  of  people  on  account  of  their  rebellious  principles, 
or  absolute  disobedience  of  the  general  orders.  The  inhab- 
itants <>f  Ilnntintjton  cat  a '*  nn<h  r both  descriptions."  And 
Maj.  Gen.  DeReidesel  writes  to  Brig.  Gen.  DeLanecy,  un- 
der date  of  Brooklyn,  July  lGth,  1781,  praising  the  conduct 

; erf  the  Queens  County  militia,  in  assisting  the  British  Lieut. 
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Col.  TJpham,  at  Lloyd’s  Neck,  but  adds : “ It  grieves  me  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  excluding  from  this  number  the 
Huntington  Militia  / hit  their  unwilling  conduct  and  ab- 
solute neglect  in  giving  any  support  to  Lloyd's  Heck,  too 
sensibly  obliges  me  to  it." 

Their  service,  such  as  it  was,  was  always  a forced,  reluc- 
tant, sullen  and  resisting  one  ; for  their  hearts  were  with 
their  countrymen  of  the  American  army,  and  outside  of  the 
British  lines,  in  which  their  hard  lot  lay. 

Many  superficial  observers  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
British  officers  forced  the  militia  colonels  and  captains,  as 
well  as  the  constables,  to  promulgate  their  orders  to  the 
inhabitants,  to  furnish  forage,  and  perform  labor  on  the 
forts.  Instead  of  giving  their  orders  directly  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Huntington,  the  British  officers  gave  them  to  the 
local  militia  officers  and  constables,  and  forced  them  to 
serve  such  orders  on  the  people  and  to  execute  them.  Many 
of  these  orders  are  in  existence.-  I read  one  as  a sample 
of  all : 

Huntington,  Nov.  26th,  17S2. 

By  virtue  of  an  order  from  Lieut.  Col.  Thompson,  you.  must  Imedi- 
ately  warn  all  the  Carpenters  whose  names  are  undermentioned,  to  ap- 
pear without  delay  with  their  tools  to  labour  on  the  Barracks,  on  Failure 
of  which  I'm  und  r an  obligation  to  return  their  names  Imediatdy : 
and  must  appear  every  mommy  by  S o’clock  or  they  will  not  be 
Credited  for  a Day’s  work,  and  must  not  yo  away  till  Dismissed. 

PHILLIP  CONKLIN  Ct,  Ensign. 

To  Sergeant  Nath’l.  Brush. 

The  names  of  the  carpenters  appended  aie  : Hubbard 
Conlding,  Sam'l.  Haviland,  John  Morgan,  Richard  Rogers, 
Benjamin  Brush,  Isaac  Selah,  John  Wheeler,  Isaac  Wood 
and  Daniel  Higbee. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  impute  sympathy 
with  the  Royal  cause,  to  the  militia  officers  and  constables 
of  Huntington,  by  reason  of  finding  their  names  appended 
to  such  orders.  They  had  no  choice.  They  were  with’n 
British  lines,  under  the  British  yoke,  and  were  compelled 
to  obey  orders  of  British  officers  for  the  time  being,  or  suiter 
imprisonment,  plunder  and  death. 
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Col.  Platt  Colliding,  of  Huntington,  and  Col.  Phineas 
i Fanning,  of  Southold,  were  two  of  such  officers,  who  were 
| occasionally  compelled  to  promulgate  orders  of  the  British 
i commanders  to  the  people.  In  a report  of  Col.  Henry  B. 
i Livingston  to  Gen.  Washington,  under  date  of  Saybrook, 

| October  14,  1776,  he  states  that  Colonels  Conkling  and 
j Fanning  were  ordered  to  be  seized  with  their  papers.  It 
seems  the  patriots  misunderstood  their  situation,  and 
planned  an  expedition  to  secretly  seize  them  and  carry  them 
i across  the  Sound,  supposing  that  they  were  voluntarily 
acting  with  the  British.  Col.  Conkling  was  seized  and  ex- 
amined ; no  papers  were  found  on  him,  and  upon  explain- 
ing his  situation,  was  at  once  released  and  allowed  to  return 
to  Long  Island.  Col.  Fanning  was  also  seized,  but  he  was 
permitted  to  go  before  the  Provincial  Convention  and 
“ clear  his  character,”  which  he  didj  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  patriot  leaders.  [Applause.]  In  this  connection,  it 
may  also  be  stated  that  not  a farm  nor  an  estate  in  this 
i Township  was  forfeited  by  law,  by  reason  of  adherence  to 
j the  British  Crown.  These,  with  other  facts  of  a similar 
character,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
f pie  of  Huntington  were  with  the  Patriots  ; that  although 
! they  were  subdued  and  held  in  subjection  by  force,  they 
J took  every  occasion,  at  the  risk  of  their  property  and  their 
{ lives,  to  assist  the  cause  of  their  country. 

A full  account  of  their  sufferings  during  the  Revolution, 
can  never  be  given.  No  public  press  has  recorded  them. 

| No  traditions  can  do  them  justice.  The  men  of  that  day 
and  generation  have  passed  away  ; and  no  Clio,  with  pen 
in  hand,  has  left  the  details  of  their  local  deeds. 

There  is  a limited  record,  preserved  in  the  Town  Clerk’s 
office,  which,  to  a slight  degree,  serves  to  show  the  losses 
of  Huntington’s  inhabitants  during  the  war. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  1783,  instituted  a board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  the  object  of  adjusting  such  demands  and  claims 
against  the  British  army,  as  laid  not  been  paid.  The  people 
of  Huntington,  whose  losses  and  damages  had  never  been 
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settled,  made  out  their  bills  and  vouchers,  and  swore  to 
them  before  a magistrate  of  the  Town,  (Zophar  Platt)  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  them  to  this  commission,  but  the 
Commissioners  sailed  for  England,  without  giving  them  any 
attention,  and  the  people  of  Huntington  never  obtained 
any  compensation  for  their  losses.  These  bills  and  vouchers 
do  not  probably  represent  one  fourth  part  of  the  actual 
losses.  They  fill  a large  volume.  There  are  over  three 
hundred  inhabitants  who  made  out  their  accounts  of  losses, 
consisting  chiefly  of  horses,  cattle  and  stock,  seized  and 
stolen  ; houses,  barns,  fences  and  wood  burned  and  de- 
stroyed ; furniture,  clothing,  blankets,  silver  spoons  and 
other  ware  stolen  ; teams  of  horses  and  oxen  impressed  into 
service,  and  other  similar  charges.  The  total  amount  of 
the  bills  is  £7,249,  9s,  6d.  The  amount  of  property  stolen 
and  destroyed  in  the  Town,  during  the  war,  must  have 
been  about  $150,000,  and  is  estimated  in  the  Town  records 
at  £21,383. 

As  Huntington,  in  common  with  the  other  Towns  in  Suf- 
folk County,  had  been  drained  of  her  resources,  both  by 
the  British  and  American  military  forces,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  “ as  a torch  on  fire  at  both  ends,”  so  after 
the  war,  it  was  reserved  to  New  York  State  to  commit  a 
final  and  gross  act  of  injustice  against  the  people  of  this 
Town,  and  of  Suffolk  County.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  our 
people,  as  our  native  historian,  Silas  Wood,  has  well  said, 
and  not  their  fault,  that  they  were  disarmed  by  force  and 
in  subjection  to  the  enemy,  instead  of  being  in  the  tented 
field  against  them.  So  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  always  aided  the  patriot  cause.  They  were 
classed  and  maltreated  as  rebels.  With  their  intimate  ac- 
quaintanee  with  our  Bays  and  Harbors,  they  rendered  good 
service  to  the  American  soldiers  from  Connecticut,  who 
visited  our  shores  to  capture  British  vessels  and  British 
officers.  They  carried  on  a secret  trade  with  New  York 
with  their  coasting  craft,  at  great  risk,  and  supplied  the 
rebel  army  with  provisions.  Their  predatory  and  enter 
prising  warfare  alarmed  the  “ Royalists  ” and  kept  them  in 
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constant  fear.  To  be  a pal  riot,  within  the  lines  of  the  Brit- 
! ish  army  and  in  the  face  of  the  British  flag,  required  strong 
| moral  courage,  and  a firm  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  cause. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  their  privations,  losses  and 
sufferings,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Yoik  dis- 
honored their  power,  violated  justice,  and  oppressed  the 
people  of  this  County,  by  passing  and  enforcing  an  Act 
May  6,  1784,  under  which  Long  Island  was  made  to  pay  a 
tax  of  £37,000,  (£10,000  of  which  was  paid  by  Suffolk 
County)  as  a compensation  to  other  parts  of  the  State,  for 
not  having  been  in  a condition  to  take  an  active  pari  in  the 
war  against  England.  This  certainly  was  an  abuse  of  power 
unworthy  of  the  State,  and  stands  as  a foul  blot  upon  the 
| fair  records  of  Newr  York.  [Applause.] 

There  are  many  incidents  connected  with  the  revolution- 
ary period  in  Huntington,  of  which  I have  no  time  to  speak. 

I [A  voice — give  us  some  more.] 

Gen.  Washington  sent  an  order  to  Gen.  Geo.  Clinton 
Sept.  30,  177G,  to  take  with  him  Lieut.  Col.  Hurlbut,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  Fairfield,  and  there  in  consultation 
' with  Gen.  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Mr.  Hobart  of 
this  State,  and  Col.  Livingston,  concert  an  expedition  to 
Long  Island.  An  expedition  of  men,  vessels,  and  whale- 
boats under  Cols.  Livingston  and  Bichmond,  was  fitted  out 
to  attack  the  British  forces  here  in  October,  177G,  and  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  to  sail  across  from  the  Connecticut 
shore  to  make  the  attack,  but  on  the  day  before  they  were 
to  start,  they  received  orders  from  Washington  to  abandon 
the  enterprise,  as  all  their  foices  were  needed  elsewhere. 

In  August,  1780,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  a large 
British  force  at  New  York  and  proceeded  to  Huntington 
Bay.  on  his  way  to  Bliode  Island,  to  make  a combined  at- 
tack with  land  forces  on  the  American  army.  The  squadron 
that  anchored  in  our  Bay  consisted  of  the  London,  Bedford, 
Royal  Oak,  Prudent,  America  and  Shrewsbury,  with  the 
Amphitrate  Frigate.  Washington  received  timely  notice 
of  the  movement,  which  Sir  Henry  ascertained,  and  relin- 
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quishecl  liis  project,  on  account  of  Washington’s  maneuvres. 

Young  Nathan  Hale,  a promising  American  officer,  sent 
as  a spy  within  the  British  lines,  was  captured  on  East 
Neck,  near  the  residence  of  Titus  Conklin,  and  was  executed 
by  the  British. 

Gen.  Silliman,  an  American  officer,  and  an  ancestor  of 
the  editor  of  the  Long  Inlander,  was  captured  in  Connec- 
ticut and  brought  over  to  Lloyd’s  Neck  as  a prisoner  by  the 
British.  The  Yankees,  in  revenge,  captured  a wealthy  Tory 
of  Queens  County,  and  he  was  afterwards  exchanged  for 
the  Tory  ; the  exchange  being  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sound,  opposite  our  shores. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  British,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,-  from  Huntington,  I find  the  names  of 
Silas  Samrais,  Esa  Whitman,  Jacob  Lawrence,  Nathaniel 
Shudder,  Henry  Smith,  Michael  Veal,  Joshua  Bogers,  Cor- 
nelius Conklin,  Jesse  Brush,  Capt.  Bogers,  Henry  Smith, 
Lieutenant  Farley,  Solomon  Ketcliam,  John  Smith,  David 
Balph,  Henry  Scudder,  Platt  Carll,  Bev.  Joshua  Hartt,  and 
Zebulon  Platt,  who  was  carried  on  board  of  the  British 
vessel,  the  “ Swan  ” in  December,  1777,  and  there  saw  the 
Church  Bell,  which  the  British  had  stolen,  and  it  was  from 
him,  that  the  inhabitants  learned  its  whereabouts. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  and  during  his  Presidency, 
Gen.  Washington  made  a tour  on  Long  Island,  accompanied 
by  a few  of  his  officers.  He  rode  in  a coach,  drawn  by  four 
grey  horses,  with  riders.  This  coach  is  described  as  fol- 
lows : It  was  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  ; heavy  and  sub- 
stantial. The  body  and  wheels  were  of  cream  color,  with 
gilt  moldings  ; it  was  suspended  upon  leather  straps  resting 
upon  iron  springs.  Portions  of  the  sides  of  the  upper  part, 
as  well  as  the  front  and  rear,  were  furnished  with  neat 
green  Venetian  blinds,  and  the  remainder  was  inclosed  with 
black  leather  curtains.  The  latter  might  be  raised  so  as  to 
make-  the  coach  quite  open  in  fine  weather.  The  blinds 
afforded  shelter  from  the  storm,  while  allowing  ventilation. 
The  coach  was  lined  with  bright  black  leather,  and  the 
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driver’s  seat  was  trimmed  with  the  same.  The  axles  were 
wood,  and  the  curved  reaches  iron.  Upon  the  door  Wash- 
ington’s arms  were  handsomely  emblazoned,  having  scroll 
ornaments  issuing  from  the  space  between  the  shield  and 
the  crest ; and  below  was  a ribbon  with  his  motto  upon  it 
— “ JSxitus  acta  probat."  Upon  each  of  the  four  panels  of 
the  coach  was  an  allegorical  picture  emblematic  of  one  of 
the  seasons.  These  were  beautifully  painted  upon  copper 
by  Cipriani,  an  Italian  artist.  The  ground  was  a very  dark 
green — so  dark  that  it  appeared  nearly  black  ; and  the  alle- 
gorical figures  were  executed  in  bronze,  in  size  nine  and  a 
half  by  ten  inches.  This  coach  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Custis  at  the  sale  of  the  General’s  effects  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  was  later  broken  up  and 
the  fragments  made  into  walking  sticks,  picture  frames, 
and  snuff-boxes,  which  were  the  stock  in  trade  of 
charity  fairs,  and  realized  more  in  this  way  than  its  original 
cost. 

Washington  drove  as  far  as  Patcliogue,  on  the  south  side, 
dining  at  Zebulon  Ketcham’s  at  Huntington  South.  He 
got  a lunch  of  oysters  at  a shop  at  Patcliogue,  of  the  fine 
quality  for  which  that  place  is  still  noted.  Prom  there  he 
crossed  over  to  Smith  town,  and  returned  through  Hun- 
tington, Oyster  Bay,  Hempstead  Harbor  and  Flushing.  At 
Huntington  he  stopped  at  the  Inn,  then  kept  by  Gilbert 
Platt,  and  the  only  one  in  the  village.  The  old  men  and 
veterans  came  in  flocks,  for  miles  around,  to  see  the  Father 
of  liis  Country,  who  had  a pleasant  smile  and  good  word 
for  them  all.  From  the  lips  of  a venerable  lady,  now  passed 
away,  who  was  present,  and  assisted  in  preparing  the  dinner 
given  to  Washington  in  Huntington,  I am  enabled  to  give 
several  incidents  of  his  visit.  At  his  request,  there  was  no 
formality  or  parade.  He  looked  and  acted  as  a plain  citizen, 
without  ostentation.  He  said  he  wanted  to  have  a quiet 
time,  and  to  see  the  people.  He  showed  he  was  a man  of 
good  taste,  for  lie  not  only  kissed  the  little  girls  who  came 
to  see  him,  but  some  of  the  larger  ones  as  well.  [Laughter.] 
One  little  boy,  who  had  heard  so  much  about  Washington, 
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and  venerated  his  name,  was  unable  to  see  him,  in  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  him,  as  he  stood  on  the  “ Green” 
in  front  of  the  Inn.  His  mother  took  him  in  her  arms,  and 
as  he  saw  Washington  for  the  first  time,  he  exclaimed : 
“ Why,  mother,  lie’s  only  a man  !”  The  remark  was  over- 
heard by  Washington,  who  seemed  pleased,  and  replied, 
“ Yes,  my  child,  only  a mere  man.”  He  gave  the  boy  a 
silver  dollar  as  a memento  of  the  occasion.  Fifteen  sat 
down  to  the  dinner,  with  Washington  at  the  north  end  of 
the  table.  He  was  affable  and  entertained  all  as  if  he  were 
the  host  instead  of  the  guest.  The  chair  he  sat  in,  is  now 
in  possession  of  Hr.  Wm.  H.  Woodend  of  this  village,  and 
is  here  upon  this  platform  (pointing  to  chair).  [Applause.] 

I think  it  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  said  : “ Posterity 
delights  in  details.”  If  I do  not  trespass  too  much  upon 
the  proprieties  of  this  occasion,  I will  for  the  sake  of  the 
large  number  of  ladies  present,  give  the  Bill  of  Fare  of  the 
dinner  to  Washington.  It  consisted  of  Oysters,  baked 
Striped  Bass,  a monster  round  of  Beef,  stuffed  Yeal,  roast 
Turkey,  Chicken  pie,  with  all  the  vegetables  of  the  season, 
and  various  kinds  of  preserves — a very  plain  and  substantial 
repast. 

After  dinner,  Washington  visited  the  old  Burying  Hill, 
and  viewed  the  remains  of  the  British  fort,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  expressing  himself  as  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  He  remained  in  Huntington  over 
night,  and  started  off  in  the  morning,  going  west.  Some 
of  the  people  happened  to  be  working  on  the  highway,  and 
he  paid  them  the  customary  contribution,  which  they  laugh- 
ingly levied  on  him.  He  stopped  and  lunched  at  Capt. 
Daniel  Youngs,  at  Oyster  Bay  Cove. 

When  they  went  farther  west,  an  old  Quaker  farmer  was 
ploughing  by  the  road  side,  with  several  teams  of  oxen 
hitched  to  one  plough.  Washington  stopped  to  look  at 
him.  One  of  the  officers  told  the  Quaker  that  was  Wash- 
ington. “ George  Washington,  eh  !”  said  the  Quaker,  strik- 
ing his  plow  deep  in  the  furrow,  as  he  came  about  at  the 
end,  “ How  dost  thee  do,  George1?  'Whoa  hoy  ! yee  up  ! 
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glong  /”  and  on  he  went  regardless  of  his  distinguished 
visitor,  who  smiled  and  drove  off.  [Laughter.] 

But  I must  follow  the  example  of  the  Quaker,  and  drive 
on  to  the  end  of  my  furrow. 

From  these  brief  and  shadowy  glimpses  of  the  past,  we 
have  seen  that  Huntington  has  a record,  loyal  to  liberty, 
and  that  ours  is  a Town  to  be  proud  of.  Its  crowned  hills, 
and  its  glorious  valleys,  its  rocks  of  strength  and  its  clear 
flowing  waters — its  records  of  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms 
and  noble  minds,  alike  call  up  thrilling  memories,  upon  this 
Centennial  Lay.  To-day  we  cannot  realize  the  desolation 
of  Huntington  in  1776.  Instead  of  death,  of  sorrow  and  of 
gloom,  we  see  around  us  plumy  harvests  nodding  and 
brightening  on  all  our  fields,  pleasant  hamlets  and  villages 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population  throughout  the  time- 
honored  old  Town  ; our  waters  reflecting  the  emblems  of 
commerce  ; our  streets  alive  with  the  activities  of  trade  ; 
our  shops  reverberating  the  cheering  sounds  of  honest  toil, 
and  our  hill-sides  echoing  to  the  “ song  of  the  reaper.” 
[Applause.] 

Instead  of  the  humble  school,  taught  in  the  kitchen  of 
Lr.  Potter’s  dwelling,  by  Capt.  Titus  Bennett,  who  sailed  a 
sloop  in  Summer  and  taught  children  rude  elements  of  edu- 
cation in  Winter,  one  hundred  years  ago,  we  point  with 
pride,  to  our  magnificent  Academy,  and  to  our  other  schools 
throughout  the  Town,  with  their  talented  and  efficient 
teachers,  and  their  roll  call  of  thousands.  Instead  of  one 
small  edifice  devoted  to  the  expounding  of  Christian  doc- 
triue,  our  numerous  spires  point  heavenward,  to  direct  the 
destiny  of  man. 

In  all  the  elements  of  civilization,  our  glorious  old  Town 
has  kept  apace  with  the  progress'  of  the  Century.  Here 
may  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  men  of  ’76,  and  all  who 
have  come  with  warm  welcome,  to  dwell  in  this  “ valley  of 
peace,”  with  the  young  generation  around  us,  remember 
"the  legends  of  liberty,  and  the  songs  of  patriotism  told  and 
sung  of  the  men  of  old,  and  may  it  be  known  in  the  history 
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of  the  future,  that  those  whose  Fathers  fought  and  strug- 
gled, suffered  and  endured  for  their  country’s  freedom, 
were  of  the  chiefest  to  maintain  the  columns  of  its  strength 
and  to  deepen  its  imperishable  foundations ! 

We  will  not  deplore  them, -the  days  that  are  past ; 

The  gloom  of  misfortune  is  over  them  cast ; 

Tuey  were  lengthened  by  sorrow  and  sullied  by  care, 

Their  griefs  were  too  many,  their  joys  were  too  rare  ; 

Yet  now  that  their  shadows  are  on  us  no  more, 

Let  us  welcome  the  prospect  that  brightens  before  ! 

[Applause.] 
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The  large  meeting  at  the  Grove  was  presided  over  by 
Stephen  W.  Gaines,  Escp,  Chairman,  one  of  the  leading 
and  zealous  originators  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  in 
Huntington,  who,  in'  the  due  order  of  exercises  made  the 
following  address  : 

ADDRESS  OF  STEPHEN  W.  GAINES,  Esq.: 

Fellow  Citizens: — “ Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage.” 
So  spake  the  mastermind  of  centuries  past.  It  is  true  of  the  individ- 
ual. No  matter  how  aspiring  in  youth,  or  successful  in  manhood,  age 
gives  place  to  a new  generation.  It  is  only  ideas  that  live.  Posterity 
may  do  justice  to  the  name,  but  personality  is  forgotten.  It  is  the 
same  with  nations.  Government  is  but  the  embodiment  of  an  idea. 
If  the  idea  applied  is  false,  the  nation  suffers  and  both  ultimately  per- 
ish. If  the  idea  is  true,  both  flourish  and  endure. 

“ Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again, 

The  immortal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 

But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain 
And  dies  amid  her  worshippers.” 

History,  in  chronicling  the  lives  of  nations,  pauses  to  mark  eras  of 
thought.  She  paused  a hundred  years  ago  to  mark  the  birth  of  an  idea, 
and  she  pauses  again  to-day  to  mark  its  fruition.  Its  material  produc- 
tions are  collected  in  its  Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  The  men  and 
minus  thereby  represented  are  the  result.  The  multitude  from  every 
laud,  participating,  attest  it  true.  It  began  aud  was  developed  in  small 
communities,  each  of  which,  to-day,  gathers  up  aud  preserves  its  own 
record.  It  is  our  business  to  do  so  here  ; to  go  back  to  the  times  of 
the  first  dwellers  in  this  village,  do  justice  to  their  virtues  aud  restore 
their  personality. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  men  of  education,  refinement,  and 
accustomed  to  affluence,  with  their  families,  crossed  the  ocean  aud 
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made  their  homes  m the  wilderness.  The  germ  of  the  idea  impelling 
them  was  the  right  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience  ; of  having  civil  government  justly  administered.  They 
called  the  place  where  they  settled  New  England.  A part  of  them 
were  located  nearly  opposite  these  shores  and  were  called  the  Hartford 
Colony.  About  thirty  years  afterwards  a portion  of  them  crossed  the 
Sound,  approached  the  forest-fringed  headlands,  explored  the  beautiful 
harbors  and  lauded.  Upon  a fairer  scene  the  sun  never  rose.  It  was 
a fit  casket  for  the  gem  Liberty.  They  abode  there  and  called  the 
place  Huntington.  [Applause.]  Affectionately  remembering  their 
old  homes,  they  called  their  new  ones  by  the  same  names — Hew  Eng- 
land, Hartford  and  Huntington.  They  were  of  common  origin,  feel- 
ing and  taste,  and  the  ouly  accessions  were  families  of  like  character. 
Ho  emigration  brought  innovation.  In  time  they  were  bound  by  the 
ties  of  general  relationship.  The  first  charter  incorporating  them  as  a 
Town  was  in  1666.  The  first  territory,  purchased  from  the  Indians, 
extended  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor  to  Cow  Harbor.  Here  for  the  next 
hundred  years  they  made  and  administered  their  own  laws,  and  were, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a State  within  themselves.  Their  principal 
intercourse  was  with  their  neighbors  across  the  Sound.  The  isolation 
of  that  day  in  a measure  continues. 

We  would  think,  with  our  present  means  of  travel,  books,  newspa- 
pers aud  appliances,  that  a people  so  situated  would  become  unlettered, 
and  return  to  a rude  state  of  society.  That  such  was  not  the  case  is 
witnessed  by  their  condition  when  one  hundred  years  had  elapsed. 
The  reason  may  be  found  in  tracing  the  earliest  steps  taken  by  them. 
They  erected  their  first  church  in  1065.  The  school  was  contem- 
porary and  the  Bible  was  a standard  book  therein.  Educated  men 
taught,  aud  were  seldom  changed.  From  1676,  until  his  death  in 
1731,  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Jones  was  their  minister.  Iu  1723  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Prime  was  his  assistant,  and  as  such  and  as  his  successor 
was  their  minister  until  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  a period 
of  more  than  fifty  years  each.  With  such  provision  for  the  living, 
respect  for  the  dead  is  a natural  consequence.  With  pious  care  they 
selected  for  their  last  resting  place  the  most  beautiful  and  command- 
ing eminence  in  their  midst,  where  though  dead  they  were  still  speak- 
ing. The  close  of'  the  first  hundred  years  presented  a people  moral  in 
their  lives,  educated  to  the  extent  of  the  literature  of  the  age,  loving 
their  homes  and  customs,  unanimous  iu  hatred  of  oppression,  prosper- 
ous in  their  possessions,  shy  of  strangers,  but  hospitable  on  acquaint- 
ance. These  traits  continued  fur  lie-  next  fitly  years,  aud  are  not  yet . 
lost.  It  was  from  this  and  similar  communities  that  sprang  the  men 
who  conceived  and  maintained  the  idea  that  freedom  is  a universal 
birthright.  [Applause.] 

In  1 776,  Hew  York  had  become  the  most  important  of  the  thirteen 
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States,  Long  Island  the  most  important  part  of  New  York,  and  Hun- 
tington one  of  the  most  important  towns  on  the  Island.  She  held  a 
no  less  important  position  on  the  great  question  of  the  day,  and  her 
people  early  accepted  the  “ self-evident  truth  ” “ That  resistance  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  Grod.”  [Applause.]  No  hearts  beat  more  ex- 
uitingly,  when  the  farmers  at  Lexington  “ fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world.”  Aud  when  the  old  hell,  in  the  State  House  at  Philadelphia, 
pealed  forth  on  the  announcement  of  the  idea,  “ That  all  men  are  cre- 
ated free  and  equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,”  none  more  eagerly  accepted  the  pledge  then  given 
to  maintain  it.  They  helped  maintain  it  in  the  weary  march,  aud  on 
the  stricken  field.  [Applause.]  They  maintained  it  in  the  sanctuary 
of  their  homes.  The  King's  troops  were  m possession  of  the  Island  ; 
a garrison  was  established  here;  loyalty  to  the  Crown  was  rewarded; 
Toryism  to  spy  and  plunder  encouraged  ; submission  was  safety  and 
protection.  They  scorned  the  terms,  so  soldiers  were  quartered  in 
their  houses,  crops  seized  or  wantonly  destroyed,  orchards  cut  down, 
fences  burned,  the  cherished  Burying  Ground  conyerted  into  a barrack, 
the  graves  leveled,  the  tombstones  broken  and  applied  to  ignoble  uses, 
the  old  church  dismantled,  pews  and  cushions  given  way  to  a riding 
school  for  cavalry,  a block-house  constructed  with  its  timber,  the  min- 
istrations of  the  aged  pastor  suspended,  and  the  house  of  the  “ old 
rebel  ” — as  he  was  called— made  their  quarters.  These  particular  inci- 
dents have  been  recorded  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Prime,  in 
his  History  of  Long  Island,  with  similar  acts  of  sacrilege  in  other  parts 
of  the  Island.  “There  were  no  Sundays  in  Revolutionary  times.” 
Alter  a seven  year’s  struggle  the  idea  triumphed.  To  tear  down  what 
remained  of  the  old  church  and  carry  oft’  the  bell  was  the  last  blow 
given.  Of  all  the  actors  in  these  outrages  one  is  particularly  remem- 
bered— “ Rumford,”  and  of  all  the  positions  they  occupied  here,  but 
one  bears  the  name  they  gave  it — “ Gallows  Hill.” 

In  1783  the  foe  evacuated  and  Huntington  took  her  place  under 
“ Excelsior,”  in  the  Empire  State.  Desolation  bad  not  broken  the 
spirit  of  her  people. 

“ Even  in  their  ashes  lived  their  wonted  tire.” 

[Applause.] 

In  1784  they  rebuilt  the  church.  It  was  among  the  first,  and  is  like 
to  become  the  oldest  monument  of  the  times.  They  planted  the 
Liberty  Pole  beside  it.  In  1794  they  erected  the  Huntington 
Academy,  directly  opposite.  This  was  then  the  second  institution  of 
the  kind  m the  County,  and  fourth  in  the  State.  They  established  a 
Library  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  some  of  which,  in 
their  quaint  sheep-skin  coverings,  are  still  preserved  in  the  Uiiii  n 
School.  They  raised  again  the  grassy  mounds  and  restored  the  brol.en 
monuments  in  the  cemetery.  These  were  so  numerous  that  strangers 
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wondered  at  the  greatness  of  the  mortality ; they  read  the  inscriptions 
and  wondered  that  so  many  lived  so  long. 

Fifty  years  ago  about  three  score  of  the  old  houses  first  erected  were 
standing;  now  scarce  a dozen  remain.  In- nearly  every  case,  the  old 
site  has  been  again  built  on.  Fifty  years  ago  there  survived  in  middle 
life,  as  heads  of  families,  the  direct  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
first  settlers.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Fourth  of  July  processions  were 
frequently  marshalled  by  Col  Isaac  Conklin,  (the  grandfather  of  our 
young  friend,  Douglas  Conklin,  the  reader  of  the  Declaration)  as  before 
that  by  his  father,  Col.  Timothy  Conklin.  He  is  in  his  right  place 
to-day.  In  those  processions  the  .Revolutionary  veterans  had  the 
place  of  honor.  Alas!  they  and  their  compeers  now  live  but  as  a 
memory. 

“ Their  hones  are  dust, 

And  their  good  swords  are  rust, 

Their  souls  are  with  their  God,  we  trust.” 

[Applause.] 

What  were  the  names  of  these  first  families — these  natives  of  Hun- 
tington ? I could  call  the  roll  of  a hundred  years  ago,  but  forbeai. 
You  will  find  them  inscribed  on  the  marbles  of  yonder  hill.  They  are 
repeated,  by  the  thousand,  in  the  possessors  of  this  fair  heritage.  They 
are  on  the  committees  ; they  are  on  this  platform  ; this  audience  is 
largely  composed  of  them. 

“ Within  the  bounds  of  Annandale 
The  gentle  Johnstones  ride  : 

They  have  been  here  a thousand  years, 

A thousand  more  they’ll  bide.” 

[Applause.] 

So  be  it  with  these  families.  And  why  not  ? They  live  in  the  great 
idea  of  a free  government,  based  on  a free  pulpit,  a free  school,  a free 
press  and  a free  ballot — a government 

“ Vital  in  every  part, 

That  can  but  with  annihilation  die  ;” 

many  in  one,  and  one  for  all ; and  that  one  is  ever  disclosed  to  lead  in 
times  of  peril.  The  young  surveyor,  carrying  his  chain  in  the  Virginia 
wilderness  and  following  Braddock  on  the  Indian  trail,  is  the  George 
Washington  of  1770.  The  orphan  lad,  wandering  barefoot  through 
the  pine  barrens  of  the  Caroliuas,  is  the  Andrew  Jackson  of  1S12. 
[Applause.]  The  unknown  and  friendless  boy  learning  his  letters  by 
marks  on  the  sand,  and  on  the  bark  of  trees,  is  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
of  1801.  [Applause.]  Shall  the  idea  live'?  I see  the  response  in 
every  eye. 

• *•  Westward  the  *tar  of  Empire  takes  its  course  ; 

Time's  best  and  noblest  effort  is  the  last.” 

[Applause.] 
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ADDRESS  OF  Hon.  HENRY  J.  SCUDDER  : 

My  Friends  : — My  reverend  friend,  adopting  the  order  of  the  pub- 
lished announcements,  presents  me  to  deliver  an  “-address.”  I should 
be  humiliated  if  you  accepted  this  term  “ address  ” in  its  formal  sense, 
for  I am  here  to  salute  you  only  in  the  earnestness  and  simplicity  that 
a life-long  friendship  may  warrant ; to  join  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day  as  a citizen,  and  one  of  birthright,  but  not  as  an  orator.  I have  no 
formal  expressions  and  no  elaborate  utterances,  but  1 caunofc  shrink 
from  the  duty  so  kindly  assigned  me,  although  its  discharge  may  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  I greet  you  to-day  with  no  ordinary 
emotions.  We  are  on  histone  ground.  Every  glance  touches  upon  a 
memorable  scene— a sacred  spot.  Here  back  of  us  rises  the  monumen- 
tal hill,  twice  consecrated . Consecrated  by  the  repose  of  our  honored 
dead  ; consecrated  by  tbe  vows  of  resistance  to  oppression  that  were 
made  in  the  enforced  spectacle  of  its  desecration.  There  the  towering 
spire  recalls  the  debasement  of  the  temple  by  the  soldier.  The  scene 
is  indeed  inspiring — this  vast  assemblage,  this  gathering,  of  represent- 
ative pursuits  aud  trades,  this  gamering  of  loveliness  and  innocence, 
and  all  illumined  by  the  golden  day  as  with  a special  glory.  And  here, 
in  the  shade  of  memories  that  vary  as  they  reach  backward,  we  assem- 
ble to  hail  the  Hundredth  anniversary  of  a Declaration  that  has  raised 
from  political  degradation  more  thau  half  the  Christian  people  of  the 
world,  and  has  even  penetrated  the  recesses  of  barbarism,  and  carried 
some  forms  of  civilization  with  it  there  ; a Declaration  that  advanced 
no  new  principle,  yet  set  forth  a principle  in  a manner  and  under  cir- 
cumstances compelling  consideration,  respect  and  adoption,  by  those 
who  sincerely  and  intelligently  consult  the  interests  of  their  fellow- 
men.  A Government  followed  this  Declaration,  while  misfortune  and 
failure  attended  its  earlier  similitudes.  There  are  reasons  for  this  dif- 
ference in  fortune.  The  act  of  resistance  by  the  Colonies,  regarded  as 
force  alone,  presented  in  a merely  reproduced  form  what  had  occurred 
in  every  age  and  every  latitude  where  robust  will  and  active  intellect 
existed,  and  asserted  the  rule  of  political  equality.  The  early  historic 
systems  of  government  permitted  slight  recognition  of  individual  rights, 
The  Patriarchal  system  dillered  little  from  pure  autocracy.  The  No- 
madic life  forced  and  perpetuated  tyranny  as  a protection,  ft  had  no 
leisure  for  deliberation  or  election.  It  needed  positive  and  acknowl- 
edged command,  and  when  rest  and  settlement  followed  uneasy  wan- 
derings and  hot  conflicts,  its  people  were  so  far  subdued  by  habits  of 
alleirianoe  that  rulers  and  chieftains  transmitted  their  titles  and  power 
us  readily  as  their  armor,  As  groups  were  composed  cither  by  con- 
quest or  treaty,  and  assum'd  the  proportions  of  nationalities,  the  pride 
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of  the  monarch  intensified,  and  his  repression  of  insubordination  with 
it.  With  the  ancients  conquest  was  destruction  ; language,  art,  man- 
ners, all  that  could  characterize  a people,  fell  before  its  victors. 
Thought  is  elastic  and  constant,  and  aided  by  moral  energies,  surely 
elevates  its  subject.  It  may  be  numbed  into  torpor,  but  is  quickly  re- 
animated. The  settlement  of  the  colonies  occurred  when  Christian  Eu- 
rope was  in  a condition  of  great  unrest ; when  statesmen  and  priests 
were  thinking  aloud  and  challenging  forms  and  habits  both  in  the 
Church  and  the  State.  It  was  easy  to  suppress  the  thinkers,  but  not 
so  with  their  thoughts.  These  gathered  in  volume  and  spread  every- 
where. As  the  well  springs  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  choked 
by  edicts  and  proscriptions,  they  sought  new  channels  and  broke  out  in 
distant  places.  Upon  the  shores  of  the  New  World  they  were  secure. 
The  permanent  settlers  of  our  country  were  possessed  of  great  spirit 
and  independence,  and  both  qualities  were  enlarged  by  the  necessities 
of  colonial  life.  A nation  existing  in  seclusion,  denying  communica- 
tion, and  dependent  for  development  upon  inherent  resources,  substi- 
tutes tradition  for  improvement,  and  habit  for  thought.  Philosophy 
teaches  that  the  ocean  at  perfect  rest  would  lose  its  purity.  Tides  and 
currents  and  eddies  must  agitate  it ; tempests  and  whirlwinds  stir  it  to 
its  depths  in  order  that  it  preserve  and  continue  its  vast  functions  in 
the  economy  of  Nature.  We  are  like  the  sea  in  this  respect.  Passions, 
energies,  inclinations,  sweeping  over  and  through  us,  diversify  in  parts 
but  strengthen  in  the  mass.  Our  forefathers  had  the  full  advantages 
of  national  diversities.  The  austere  Puritan  landed  upon  the  rugged 
coast  of  New  England,  the  Cavalier  stretched  out  his  estates  in  Virginia, 
the  thrifty  Hollander  was  in  New  York,  the  Swede  in  the  Delawares, 
and  the  Catholic  in  Maryland  was  a neighbor  to  the  Quaker  of  Pen::- 
sylvania,  the  Huguenot  was  planting  in  South  Carolina ; thus  the  bold 
hardy  races  of  northern  Europe  were  represented.  Some  generations 
must  pass  along  through  exposures  and  suffering  in  order  to  work  out 
the  certain  results  of  civil  equality,  but  in  all  these  there  was  no  lack 
of  the  elements  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a Government  upon  a 
new  and  better  system  than  that  supporting  those  of  the  Old  World. 
And  here  lay  the  superior  opportunities  of  the  colonists.  They  were 
drilled  in  the  military  art,  inured  to  hardships,  free  to  think  and  main- 
tain their  thought ; so  remote  from  the  great  powers  that  they  need 
fear  no  hasty  combinations,  and  possessed  of  a land  surpassing  in  fer- 
tility and  heaithfulness  the  dreams  of  its  earljr  explorers.  Opposed 
however  to  the  scheme  of  success,  based  upon  these  conditions,  was 
the  settled  sentiment  of  the  mother  country,  and  of  all  strong  govern- 
ments. This  sentiment,  largely  shared  by  colonial  leaders,  favored  a 
titular  establishment,  and  a throne  above  it,  and  was  intolerant  of  pop- 
ular participation  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  Then  too,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  colonies  was  mainly  on  the.  seaboard  and  easily  assailed — 
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the  back  country  possessed  by  savages  quick  to  spring  upon  the  tres- 
passers on  their  soil.  These  were  the  conditions  when  the  Congress  ot 
1774  convened.  History  presents  no  similar  assemblage.  There  the 
Congregationalist  of  Massachusetts  invited  the  prayer  of  the  formalist ; 
there  the  cultured  Catholic  of  Maryland  sat  by  the  plain  garbed  Qua- 
ker ; there  were  the  mechanic  and  the  cavalier,  and  there  with  a dignity 
that  commanded  respect,  and  a modesty  that  won  admiration,  was  he, 
the  descendant  of  a long  line  of  soldiers  and  scholars,  he  whose  child- 
hood was  as  exemplary  as  the  virtues  of  the  best  of  mothers,  he  whose 
youth  was  hardened  by  frontier  exposures,  whose  prudence  turned  the 
consuming  shafts  of  destruction  from  the  gallant  Braddock,  George 
Washington,  of  whom  it  has  been  so  beautifully  said  that  Heaven  de- 
creed him  to  be  childless  that  he  might  be  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
[ Applause. ] There  Patrick  Henry  struck  the  key  note  of  equality: 
•'  I am  not  a Yirgmian,  but  an  American. ” 

A moral  sublimity,  unsurpassed  in  some  aspects,  crowns  this  Con- 
gress, and  leads  to  the  question  whether  its  successor  could  claim  supe- 
rior grandeur.  We  must  not  pause  to  compare  the  two.  The  fearless 
action  of  this  ensures  the  respect  of  European  statesmen,  and  divides 
their  policy.  From  its  dissolution  events  crowded  on  and  hurried  the 
final  step.  Paul  Revere  rides  through  the  gloom,  and  it  is  lighted  by 
the  sparks  struck  by  his  courser.  The  “embattled  farmer  fires  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world.”  "Washington  receives  his  appointment  as 
Commander,  and  bravely  sajrs,  u I am  embarked  on  a wide  ocean, 
boundless  in  its  prospect,  and  in  which  perhaps  no  safe  harbor  is  to  be 
found.”  Forces  are  arrayed,  but  yet  no  determination  to  indepen- 
dence, no  prayer  but  for  alleviation  of  suffering  from  harsh  legislation. 
There  is  enough  of  sturdy  thought  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  not 
compacted. 

Washington’s  sagacity  early  discovers  the  utter  hopelessness  of  re- 
conciliation. Called  to  Congress,  he  urges  absolute  separation.  Con- 
gress rises  to  the  supreme  demand.  There  is  a closed  session  and  in- 
tense debate.  All  over  the  laud  anxious  groups  depend  upon  its  de- 
cision. The  patriot  pale  and  resolute,  the  loyalist  sneering  and  doubt- 
ful. The  resolution  is  reached  aud  it  is  committed  to  a few  to  furnish 
reasons  to  mankind  for  its  adoption.  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  representatives,  but  the  most  advanced  in  democratic 
principles,  who  in  later  life  was  among  the  best  trusted  of  Washington's 
counsellors,  furnished  the  reasons,  and  so  excellently  framed  them  in 
the  Declaration  that  no  suggestion  of  amendment  occurred. 

On  the  -1th  of  July,  177(5,  this  grand  utterauee  received  the  sanction 
of  Congress.  Its  announcement,  to  the  young  .Nation  it  created,  was 
singularly  appropriate.  As  tbe  last  signature  of  those  who  pledged 
their  “ lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honors,”  to  its  maintenance 
was  affixed,  the  great  hell  upon  which  was  stamped  “ Proclaim  liberty 
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throughout  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  ” swung  forth  the 
scriptural  command  and  sent  it  “ throughout  the  land.”  The  spirit  of 
Freedom  caught  up  the  gladdening  cry  and  down  through  the  shadowy 
aisles  of  an  hundred  years  it  comes  to  us  in  perfected  glory,  for  to-day 
there  is  liberty  throughout  all  our  land,  aud  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof.  [Applause.] 

The  sacrifices  that  followed  the  loug  years  of  hardships  and  doubt 
and  agony,  are  known  to  all  of  us.  They  have  been  happily  referred 
to  by  our  learned  chairman,  and  will  be  eloquently  presented  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  who  will  follow  me,  and  who  springs  from  a line 
that  shared  them. 

And  now,  my  friends,  contemplating  the  heroism  and  devotion  of 
those  who  founded  a government  upon  a distinct  and  imtried  system  ; 
who  gathered  the  loose  thoughts  and  energies  of  other  ages  and  band- 
ed them  into  the  form  of  political  equality,  aud  so  doing  gave  to  civili- 
zation its  noblest  incentive,  and  to  the  world  the  loftiest  example  of 
faith  in  humau  virtue,  shall  we,  to-day  acknowledging  and  celebrating 
all  this,  and  in  the  complete  enjoyment  of  its  grand  results  and  bless- 
ings, fail  to  measure  the  obligations  thereby  imposed  upon  us,  and  the 
duty  that  springs  from  tho^e  obligations.  “Educate  the  people” 
writes  Jefferson  from  Paris  as  he  witnesses  the  frenzy  of  a degraded 
peasantry,  an  ignorant  under  class,  striving  for  the  overthrow  of  an  op- 
pressive monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a representative  rule  upon 
perfect  equality.  There  is  greater  need  of  this  injunction  to-day  than 
then.  Great  populations  crowd  upon  our  coasts  and  concentrate  in 
cities.  Diversities  of  race  as  well  as  nationalities  meet  us  at  every 
turn.  Foreign  politics  still  struggle  resistirigly  against  our  own. 
From  the  dangers  of  these  conditions  we  cannot  escape  without  the  aid 
of  a couuteractiug  force.  We  must  spread  intelligent  moral  education 
everywhere.  We  must  prepare  youth  for  the  burdens  of  citizenship, 
aud  compel  manhood  to  the  fullest  discharge  of  its  demands.  If 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  Liberty,  certainly  eternal  labor  is  its 
duty.  You  who  surrender  yourselves  to  complaints  against  the  exac- 
tions of  government,  or  the  blunders  of  legislation,  vet  give  no  moment 
to  the  consideration  of  your  political  duties— who  abstain  from  action 
to  correct  the  evils  of  which  you  murmur,  are  properly  requited  if  they 
deeply  alilict  you.  This  is  the  penalty  you  owe  for  neglected  citizen- 
ship. Let  us  renew  our  pledges  to  the  State.  Here  where  these  children 
in  robes  of  innocence  illustrate  the  purity  we  seek;  here  where  these 
maidens,  surpassing  in  charms  the  dreams  of  the  political  enthusiast 
who  idealized  Liberty  as  a Goddess,  symbolize  the  beauty  of  the  genius 
of  our  institutions  ; here  when*  sturdy  manhood  revels  in  its  pronounced 
.strength,  aud  age  gives  its  benediction  of  approval,  let  us  join  in  a vow 
to  be  ever  faithful  to  the  union  of  States  and  the  flag  that  shields  us. 
Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  better  work  of  the  citizen,  and  resolve 
that  our  Institutions,  our  Policy,  our  Nation,  may  be  in  all  future  times 
to  the  weary  and  sutlering  and  oppressed  of  other  realms  as  “ Livers  of 
water  in  a dry  {dace;  as  the  shadow  of  a great  rock  in  a wear}'  land." 
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